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Re\vi'sin<4 the usual order of teaehers recommending students (for 
awards., seholiirships. or grade-level advancement), the editors of this 
hunk gavt» stndt»nts a chance to recommend teachers.. 

The istiulcnts were S37 hiijh school seniors wlio had demonstrated 
()Utstandin<5 writing abilities hy winning NCTE 'Achievement Awards 
in Writinu^ Each student was asked to name the (me teacher who had 
had the most influence on his or her developnuMit as a waiter. Alto- 
ijether, the students named some 600 hiyh school teachers of composi- 
tion wlu). thev claimed, had helped them develop their writing skills 
and styles. r 

FoIIowinij up on tlie students' recommendations of effectno teachers 
of coiiipositinn. we iJU'ited thos(* teachers to submit articles for this 
hnok. d(»scrihin^ composition classroom procedures or teaching tech- 
ni(HU's that the\' had used with hiph school students and — more im- 
pirtantK- — tliat had sncceedexh 

This book, then, is a collectitm (\f" articles written by teachers who, 
aectu'dini: to st)me of their sttulents. really tauijht them how to write; 
that is, tin* articles des(Tibe classroom methods for t(»achin« composi- 
tion that fnn'c actuaHtj trorkcd for both ttMchers and shidents. This 
publication is aimed particularly at English teaehers in grades 10, 11, 
and 12. and includes specific assi^nm(Mlts for students as well as course 
descriptiotiv and \\\n\v pliilosophical pieces. Although the articles are 
()rj:a!ii/ed by broad cAteqories — prewritinij. the writing process itself, 
and evahiatinii. ideas pr(»s(Mited in the essavs sometimes os-erlap tii(» 
cat<^Uc)rical lines, ami iudix'idual essa\*s focus (m special topics. T\\c 
autliors tell of various tvp<^s of student writing: a tmique letter-writing 
assimniieiit in "Dcvir Mr. Hardy*'; a joumal-writim: activity in "Be 
Yonr ()\\ x\ Hoswell"; and otluT cr(»atiN'c and expositor\' writing expedi- 
ences rau'-xiim from one par.u^rapli ("An l'A*<M*cis(^ in Description**) to 
a five-para'iraph tlietne ("The Chinese* Box") to a lengthy res(^arch 
project r'The f^Mnimmitx* noemn(>ntary'') . .Also, many describe com- 
pfisition practices associated with the study of literature; a couple 
discuss cross. writiu'^. re-c Mting a work in a di(F(Tent genre ("bi 
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Leagiu? With MacLcish" ami "Drama as the Springbuc.al to Successful 
Student Writing" One author explains the .use of writing models 
from ciu'rently published magazines ("Iwt^lfth Grade Kxpusitory 
Writing*'). Still others describe the use of nonprint media to teacli 
writing {"The Humanitii\s and Better Writing" "The Svml)olism 
Came" and 'tWriting Short Stories"). Moreover, teachers' dissimihir 
opinions about what to do wMth the final written product are found in 
Part Three. 4iut if one method of teaching is presenlod more often 
than any other of the.se articles— and not just in these thiil>'-three. but 
in all of the essaNS .submitted—it is that of giving the students Iarg(T 
roles in the prewriting. writing, and evaluative processes: students 
getting together in small-group discussions to think about what to 
\vv\U\ studtMits exchanging paptus during the writing of conipositicms 
t(^ get each ot!un's reactions, and students res'iewing their classuiates* 
final produc^ts or being in on the evaluation of their owi papers 
through i"diN i(hini'teyi^l^^^^^ conferences. 

\\1nle Sii'finv'of these' articles ch»arly apply only to above-average, 
colieg(^-boimd students, niost of the papers present teaching practices 
tliat are applicable, or adaptable, to average, below-average, and un- 
motivated stiuUnits also. Part of the article "Follow tlie Lc^ader" deals 
directly with "students who hate English"; the autlior gives a brief 
account of a successful summer course for such teenagers. And, "IIow 
to Run an Obstacle Course*' presents a method of teaching composition 
"to large, heterogeneous classes of ill-pn'nared sttidents." 

\Miatever reasons the readers of this book may have for picking it 
up — out of curiosity or empathy with composition t(»achers. for specific 
ideas or support, or in the hope of escaping from the doldrums in 
which writing teachers sometimes find themselvtvs — the editors offer 
it in the same spirit as conventions and jotirnals on tlie teaching of 
Enalish an* offered to teachers: as a sharing of \arions ideas. Many 
are innovati\-e. we think; a few contradict each other; but all have 
been tritul and judged successful. This book is nothing more nor less 
than a chance to learn what teachers of outstanding liigh school 
writers know about nit'thods that work for theni in teaching wriHug. 



L.K.H. 

for the conuuittee 
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In setting up ti>riting objectives, ... a teacher has to ask. more than 
my other question: what kind of icrifing best serves the development 
of the person concerned; how can the student search out himself, and 
how can he relate to the rest of the world? The student, must do writ- 
i^ig tliaf ..^(^tisfxes himself, hut ^ ultimately he must communicate with 
othep^Th^ student has to write what he cares about in\the context of 
liff about him. To find relevar\ce in the act, the ivritcr must associate 
ipith his own tifie, with his own environment, and with^concerns with 
/which he can identify. I 

Sister Christina Wi4ch, SSJ 
St, Agnes High Scbtfol 
Rochester, New Yor 
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Introduction 



The task of getting started is often more trauiyiatic thaa the act of 
writing itself. Must of tis have watched those fences around the class-"^ 
room t\\'ist and agonize, pray and swear as each student seeks the 
proptT ''visitation from his muse to bring to hfe on paper not only a 
good theme but a teacher-accepted one. / 

And so, the clock' moves methodically fi)rNi(Mrd with each ticking 
minute reminding the prospccti\'e writer tliat hot only is he no nearer 
his goal he is sinking dt*eper and deeper intp^a <iuagmire, 

Tlie first six essays in this book take as their special area of interest 
the art of getting the student started to write/ The old tasks of motiva- 
tion and preparation loom mightily (»n the c^)mpositional horizon. For 
the teacher it is easier to fall hack upon the old thrust:^ as the bell 
rings the students ch rge fur the deceptive/freedom of a hallway, the 
teacher screams oti tomorrows assignmeiit — to write a theme on a 
topic of your own .oosing. / 

litit there h been no preparation — no motivation — not even an 
indication that the teacher wants to rt^uV what will he written. Let*s 
not deceive omselves; the studcnits knOw the rules— they are re- 
quired to attend school in part to learn tp write, and we are hired by 
school officials to reiul th<'ir writing. Theres not much more thrill for 
them in writing tor a captive audience ^han for us in teaching a cap- 
tive audience. 

Norman Frey, in the f nst article of /this section, anticipates many 
of the l)urdens of teaching not just tlu* composition itself. lie urges 
that we t^citch the process of the comp.)s:tion. His emphasis is on teacli- 
i!ig b(*forl^ the writing is done in order to a\*oid the frustration of a 
returntd papcM' with ttMcIuM'-scrawled red dicta that can only lead to 
student humiliation and discouragenuMit. The 'liow-tos'* are key factors 
in tfaching eoiu».ositi()!i; he eschews abstractions, observijig. 'The 
abstract terms . . . ean be established as a result of the students own 
experience, not as a preliminary dictuu).*' 

Frey ofF(Ts ouc bit of simt* ad\*ice nMniniscent of that proposed by 
G. H.'llarnson in Pmfcssion of Kna,lisfi (New York: Ilarcourt Brace 
./^ • 
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Joyanovicli. 1973). lioth Vivy uiul llanisoa wain against comparing 
this fall s students with last springs portoimors. ileiiKnnbi?i\ the now 
faces in this fall's class haw not exptMicturcl the great benefits of a 
years tntelagt? by yoti, the inastiu* teacher. Harrison says in this vein, 
"One difficiilty in onr profession^ is tluit ex ery year we onrselvos know a 
little more of our'snbject while each nenv ijeneration of students starts 
at the same le\'el. Hence the feeling that this years batch is always 
rather worse than its predecessors; which is depressing, until wc 
realize that it is we who ha\e changed " 

In the second article, Mary C, Conimers suggests a device for aiding 
the student unciu'tain of how to use evidence from within a literary 
work to support an establjslied thesis. By using Hamlet as her work 
under study, she shows the students how to find supportivfi* evidence 
f(H' a theme topic as the\' study the work, rather than waiting \mtil 
the end to decide on approaches and support for a subject. 

The teaduM' as provocateur is the primary thnist of L. 13ale Griffith's 
essay. SoniTwhat idealistic in his approach. Griffith is himself quite 
provocative in suggesting t^at motivation is the key to any successful 
writing. He employs the metaphor of wrestling with the angel of lan- 
guage as the means by which his students come alive on paper. No 
stilted,, dtill assignments for him. Instead there must be a conflict 
between student and teacher, between author and reader, that brings 
a composition to reality. Agaui there's the feeling that the teacher 
nuist be an appreciative and critical reader — one who responds to 
what h(^ reads. 

"W'ritinc; Short Stories" by Dorothea G*. Jiurkhart proposes the ase 
of pictures, sounds, expi riences from which students may derive back- 
grounds for stories. Lonu; ago. John Milton advocated delaying com- 
position skills until students liad encountered sufficient experiences to 
draw upon for thtMr writing. Now, by means of all forms of nu^ia, the 
modern student vieariously absorbs times, places. peoph\ events, and 
emotions to fodder his eiiUMging imagination. 

Using the approach that writing possessivs great therapeutic value, 
Charles \V. Spurgeon applies Dr.. Thomas Harris's concept of OK-ness 
to the coini>osition classroom. Spurg(V)n eliallen^es the English teacher: * 
"We can . . . provid(» excellent -stinmlation and encouragement f(n' 
written commimieation through Teacher-Student interactions on the 
objeetiV(». pro})lem-solvin^ level of Adult-Adult." Once more it's a 
matter of respecting tlie student's expression of ideas and displaying 
an interest in reading tlwit expression. He continues to observe that 
fantasi/iim a reading audience iletracts from, if not destroys, nuich of 
the student's inc(MUive. He knows he's writing for the teacher; the 
teacher should respond to that writing as part of u ^•■>l()guc. 

And Sandra K. Hi»el)e sees value in film study to open doors for 
composition. Sm^'ijesting specific films to motivate, she uses especially 
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chiklreus films to Um;h the vuliu^ and uso of SN*n)l)ols. Observing that 
tho fihn employs tec!miqiies of good writing, such ix$ succinctness, 
fonn» .chuructvTizution, - she notes, **(;ood fihns are constructed Uko 
good V>»i^i^yj»; there is u relatior^i that hinds together all art fonns." 

While these essays are aimed at helping you» the teacher, get your 
students prepared to \vriterpt»rluips tluMr greatest strength lies in their 
motivation of you, the tt*aeht»r, to teach, really teach, compositioii. 

After alL that s what tl;is whole book is about, 

Dennis Loyd 
Department of Knglish 
David Lipscomb College^ 
Naslivill(\ Tennessee 



Teaching Before 

The Cvmlmition Is Wrilien 

Sonmn L. Frcy, Teacher, Kn<iUi^h Department 
Sew Trier ll^h $chool East, Wiimetka, Illinois 

Teaching comiiosilion is more difficult to descrihe as a process than 
the "non-teaclung" of composition. In the lutter casi\ the teacher makes 
the assignment (Write a paper on t!ie elFt^cts of isolation on Hester 
and Pearl, five pages in leiigth, due Friday.); asks, "Do yon lia\e any 
(luestions?"; receives as a rcsponso complaints ahor.t the due dale or, 
even worse. al>t)ut fhe no\el itself; manages to silence the disgnmtled; 
and uoes on to other uiattcMS. If real teaching occurs, too often it takes 
place afttM' t!u» damage is dhne and etficiently sunjmed up !)>• the 
symbol "C%/* Tnie. the postmortiMu has a certain vahie in showing 
stndciils how. why. and where tliey went wiout; (or, in sonu^ eases, 
right), because there is alwa\*s the chanct* that these* lessons will. carry 
over to the ne\t assignment; but for the majority of students, that 
eluinee is not a snffieituit siihstitute for the real teacliiuu of compositicm. 

I'or too many students, the postmortem alone is inefh^tiNe as a 
teaching mt^thod because (a) the urade infuriates or htMlaz/les and. 
s(i. t»clipses the* explanation: 'MthtM* they die defensi\-e, which gives way 
to sullemu^s*^ and. later. ofFensi\*e tactics, or they tunc^ out thecriti(iue 
sinci^ the "A" or "H" indicat(*s tberi* is nothing mor<^ to learn; (b) they 
tail to make the transfer between rev iew of the old in preparation for 
writing the new. because the next paper is a distant goal (mipleasant 
even to contemplate in the glorious now), and they are interested in 
inort* inmuHiiate Uratifieation: (c) tlu-y h)se int(M'(*st in the instruction 
becans(> tlie emphasis at this point is prt^st^ited in tlu^ (ledneti\-e pat- 
tern; tlu^ t(»thni(jU(»s and uentMali/ations an* applied to what is now 
a fiin'slied product, fossili/ech and eonclusious :ire prepackaged by the 
teaeher and presenttnl from the domain of his brilliance. 

Ill a sense, the p()sttnort(Mn as the mai<>r nu^thod of tt»achiun com- 
position eneonrin^es the stnch iil to be .i passive ol)ser\'er of composition, 
ratlu^r than an aeti\*e p.u'tieipant in tlie process of ere.itin'4 and eom- 
posim:. Teachim^ composition cannot b(» regirdcMl as a "filler" a< ti\*ity 
after the papers art* returned to the el.iss. ()o the conlraiy. to teacli 
the skills of comjvisitioi) delilx'rately and sc(|uentiall\' re{|nires time 
in class — and plent\* of it. Kven in eoiijmietion v\ith the study of lit- 
erature, composition can. be taught wIumi the moment is appropriate. 
In fact, the two can be \v-o\'rii tou'ether. In the stndv of litiuature. this 
(hiality is certainly j^nssihle hy uivim: attentifui to tin* matters of words 
and sentences and tecliiiitinis of rlietoiieal efFec'ti\*eness. as well as 
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thii larger miits of the paragraph, dominant efFeet, priniary Intention, 
etc. Aiul as ideas in the littn-atiire are discussed, they can be related 
to their nse in student papers, both past and forthcoming. 

As indicated at the outset, describing the process of how to tench 
composition is difTicult, but general suggestions can be offered which 
the individual teaclier may adapt to his own style. 

Especially at the beginning of the year and during the fust semester, 
begin teaching whm the assignment is made, both to motivate; the 
students and to instinct. Present the assigimient to the class in detail; 
then, either in the large group, or in small group work or partnerships, 
Inu e the students begin the piocess of thinking and composing. If you 
do not want to use the actual topic or problem you have assigned for 
individual student writing, use a theoretical example or assignment 
similar to the "live" one as the class sample. In the case of large-group 
instruction, use the blackboard or the overhead projector to demon- 
strate, to get down ideas. Most important, get discussion going so that 
the students become engaged in the work of composing. Occasionally, 
make use of individual conferences in the classroom. The time and 
occasions spent on teaching for the next composition can be varied. If 
the assignment is complex, break the time spent into several half- 
period sessions. Gi\-e as much role as possible to students themselves 
by asking theni to prepare to dentwnst^ate or discuss the next step. 

'Now that method has been introcRiedd. the problem is what to dis- 
cuss, what to (iomonstrate. Begin by-J<Hting the class suggest the ap- 
proaches to handling the assignment. (Encourage tliem to begin the 
actual composing. Ccmsidor the alternative' ways of approach, depend- 
ing upon the demands of subject and audience. Together, you and 
they should examine the ideas of substantive matter, enriching some 
ideas, discarding others for whatever reasons. Since you obviously 
will know your Objectives in making the assigimient (both composi- 
tional and substantive), you can direct your questions in order to 
stimulate the students' thinking and to elicit respon.ses. It is not so 
necessary or important lo focus on abstract terms ( comparison ^con- 
trast, thesis, incident, sub-point details, although these should be 
rocogni/cd) as it is actually to show hoto to relate two points of com- 
parison t(; a larger idea; how to compose an introduction that suggests 
the organizational plan o*" the total paper as well as stating the subject 
and iiulicating the writer's attitude toward it; hoto to integrate a text 
quotation into the writer's own sentence; hotr to accumulate details 
to support an idea and how to arrange them for inaxinmin effective- 
ness; how to establish cogenc)' between sub-points and paragraph 
topic. The abstract terms (which are really generali/ations of experi- 
ence) can be establislied as a result of the student's own experience, 
not as a preliininary dictum. 

In more complex assignments, it is even a g(5od idea to have students 
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bring in their introductory paragraphs or other p:irts of tlie writinjj^ 
for class discussion and criticiue bdoro they invest time and onerg>' in 
writint^ the rest of tlieir papers. As the students heconio nK)re knowl- 
edgeable about a)!upositi()n^ the\' can \v()rk in pairs or in small groups, 
constructively evaluating each others papers (or parts of the papers) 
before the final draft is written. The success 'of this technique, of 
course, depends upou the teachers having clearly established the 
criteria of evalualicui for all papers and, specifically, for the particular 
paper at. hand. In addition, students might be asked occasionally to 
Write a critique of their own papers before they are submitted to the 
teacher. Both paper and critique are then submitted so that the teacher 
can see the ."tudent s critical perceptions of his owni work. Not only 
will tins encourage a student to be more deliberate in his own writing, 
but the teacher will be a!)lc to spot the problem of a students knowing 
what to do but not how to do it, thus identifying elements that require 
further instruction. Again, the value lies in actively engaging the stu- 
dents in the deliberate processes of composition, stimulating them to 
help each other (as well as themselves), drawing from them tech- 
niques of composition and ideas which many of them do know, but 
which lie dormant in the silence of their study corners at home, 

Durim^ this procvvss, specific questions Vill arise more naturally than 
they will in respcmse to the isolated question, "Are there any ques- 
tions?** And the questions will give the teacher the opportunity to 
teach. In addition to handling students' queslituvs, the teacher will also 
have the opportiuiity to review areas frou) past papers that should be 
especially noted in the upcoming paper. Ask the .students themselves 
to identify the impoilant lessons learned in the past papers. They 
should review their last papers in preparation for the new and share 
the information with the rest of the class. Also, you, the teacher, will 
be able to present new elements of increasing difficulty. Obviously, 
the skills and dcMuands are cunnilatiN c; but yoti should avoid expecting 
first-semester stuch^its to write as the best of last years students did 
in May. If you understand your objectives and see them in sequence, 
you will know exactly what and how nnich to introduce in each suc- 
ceeding assignment. 

No teacher should fee^l that this kind of activity is time stolen from 
the stud>* of litoratmcv Instead, a class period (or two or three) spent 
preparing for the composition is a good* investment. The postmortem 
that accompanies the returning of mark(»d papers can then be used to 
reinforce the particular elemiuits of composition stressed in that assign- 
ment. It is useful, in the postmortem session, to (»xamine and discuss 
good papers (duplicated, shown on an overhead projector, or read 
aloud 1)\- students). Hut it is more important to look at the successes 
than at the failures. Isolating individual problems before the group 
can be seriously damaging to the individual student and, ultimately. 
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to the morale of the whole class. l?\it presentins on ditto ton or twenty 
problem sentences or sonie problem paragraphs (whose writers re- 
main anonymous) can be a natural part of tcachind; eomposition, if 
you have established an atmosphere of comlurt and seeurity in the 
classroom. 

In one way or another, teaching before the composition is written 
sliould be a continuing part of the writing program of the entire year, 
but as the students become more experienced, more sopliisticated, 
more capal)le of dealing with the demands of composition on their 
own, the procedure can be modified, shortened, and occasionally 
dropped, except for clarification of the assignment and direct explana- 
tion of points that are particular to tluxt assignment. Teaching before 
the paper is due, however, is especially important in the case of de- 
manding assigmnents. It is a good investmt»nt in that due date when 
you pack the fifty or seventy-five or one hundred papers into your 
. briefcase, sharpen the red pencil, and anticipate the many hours of 
reading . that lie ahead— hours that may be more pleasurable tlian 
painful. / 



^ **Wliat sJiould I write ahotit':^*' "/ dotit know what to sayr These are 
frr<fU('Ut coi/ipldints voin d by .'Students once a cnmf)osition or creative 
writing course is wi U underway and fresh sid)}rct maitet seems hard 
to eo^ne by. An assignment tliat provoked thounhtfuhprose and some 
livid poetry came from Time maiiaz\ne\s cnd-oi'the-year news revieto, 
Tlic major events of 1972 were iUustrated /)[/ thumJmail action photos 
- An^M'la PaviK on the shoulders of her d^•vot^•d foUowerSy Arab terror- 
ists hloodyinu the Ohjmpirs, an IRA uunman, etc. These I cut out and 
ruhhi r-crnu nti d to ^-.v-o indi X cards and passed out the first day 
h(n k from Chrisimus vacation. Students were (dhwed to trade cards 
if they n < re uninspirt d hy the one they recriVi'd at random, Resputises 
were enthusiastic and varied — ballads, editorials, and a poem* 

; Barbara /, Diltrieh 

L\\n\e Crease Iliuh School 
Mt. Cl( ftiens, Michiiiati 




^Vronnds More Relativv^^ 
For ilamld Essays 

Mary C. Commvrs, Chairman, En^Ush Department 
Lincoln Sotithcasl lligh ^chool, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Not only was ''something rotten in Denmark." but something also 
seemed to be rotten witli the Hamlet essays my seniors of former years 
had written as a cuhninatin^ activity after class study of the play. Too 
often their essays e\pr(»ssed opinions not supported by th^* text. 

This semester I tried a new approach. On the first day of our study 
of the play. I passed around a box c(mtainini? more than forty thesis 
stat(Mnentr; t\'p(»d on indi\'idual index cards. Each student drew a card; 
if he disliked the thesis statement he drew, he was permitted to trade 
with a classmate durinj? the period By the end of the period, how- 
ever, vdch student had copied his thesis statement on a master sheet 
so that no two students had the same project. 

Students were advised to collect evidence relatinc! to their thesis 
statements while we studied the play, act by act. As we completed an 
act, each student submitted a paper listinc; the thesis statement and 
lines from that act which either stipported or negatc^d the statement. 
By skimming the lines submitted by a partictilar student. I was able 
to detenniue rapidh" whether that student tmderstood his thesis and 
could collect supportive e\idence for it. For those few students who 
liad difBculty identifyinij appropriate lines in the first act or two, I 
stmqested additional or alter.iatr lines. After a little guidance, all stu- 
d(mts were able* to tind lines reh^vaut to their particular subject. 

K\idenee for most thesis statements was contained in all acts, but 
for thnsv icw for which no pertinent lines appeared in a particular act. 
the student merely listed his thesis statement with the sentence. 
am unable to find evidence for mv thesis in this act" Most students 
collectiul far more evidence than they could use in writino: tlu^'r final 
essavs, and tf)us they IkuI the woi*thwhile composimi; process of or- 
uani/inu. ehr)osimr, and diseardim: facts. Because the teacher was able 
to work with each student fiv(^ times durinu; the prewritinc; period, no 
studrnt wrot(^ a final essay which was imsuccessful because of eitlier 
illtM^ical or unsiippnrted opinif)n. 

.\ list of the thesis statements distribiited amoni^ my sttidents is in- 
eluded below: next fall I shall <*\pand ihr list, for as I read and evahi- 
ated tills \ ear's Uaiulct (\ssays. I found myself thinkinu about the teach- 
iuC of composition uni as in former years: 
O cursed spite 

That ever I was bom to set it rightl 
10 
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but rather that my writing assi|?!unent had "prov'd most royally/* 

SugK^»sttHl TheMs Statemonis for Hamlet Essays 

Hamlet is n^preseiitativc of all maiikiiiu. 
Hanili't is ropiosentativo of lU'tiuissance iiiati. 
Hamlet is fivtiueiitly introspective, 
Hamlet is capable of deep ailection. 
Claudius is a hypocrite. 
Pokmius i< loyal to the king, 
Gertrude is weak-wiUed. 
Ophelia is a victim of circumstance* 
Hamlet is a ghost story. 

Shakespeare presents certain concepts about ghosts, 
lUnnk't resembles modern murder mysteries. 
In llamlct we see with Hamlet's eyes and think his thoughts, 
Polonius is a futile busybody. 

As the play progresses, Hamlet becomes increasingly more isolated 

from normal human relationships. 
The events in llamU t are influenced by forces greater than human. 
Many questioris are raised in llamlct. ■ 
Horatio is a skeptical stoic. 

H»>ratio follows P{»lonius*s advice, "To tln^ne owt. self be true.** 
Members of the Fortinbras family figure significantly in Hamlet* 
Hamlet posscvsses great sensitivity. 

Hamlet is primarily concenied with the pursuit of truth, 
Claudius latks redeeming (|ualities. 

Claudius is concerned with the safety and welfare of his subjects. 
Hamlet o\pt»rienet»s l)oth inttTual and external conflicts, 
Hamlet contains scenes of tlramatie spectacle, 
Hamlet faces a hostile world. 

h) the course of the drama, Hamlet lo<;es his childhood irmocencc. 
H.unlet's actions are in contradiction with his conscience. 
HfPnli't coiitaiiis irnagfvs of (lise»ast^ and decay. 
Hamlet was both a m.m of thotmlit ami a man of action. 
Hamlet is concerned with se\eral kinds of "play": wordplay, 

swordplay, anrl staU(» play. 
Hamlet contains the theme of tlu* distinction between what is real 

and what seems to be. 
Hamli i involves both private ami state affairs. 
Hamlet teaches th.it atonement must be made for sin. 
'Vhv. central plot of HamUi concerns a s(Mrch for justice, 
Hf)ratio remains a true friend to Hamlet. 
Hamlet concerns the role and responsibility of kineship. 
A parallel tuay be drawn between the koyal families of Norway 

arul of DtMunark. 
Hamlet, Lat rtes, and Fortinbras are in similar situations. 
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WrifiNo^: A IVrcsfltu^ 
Wilh flu Aho'cI oj Lauma^rc 

Dale Chifith. Chainuan. Kn^i/^/i Pcpaiimrnt . 
lUnrin^oti ///^'/i School, ISaninfiton, iHinois 

Thv best elTorts in writintr are piovokod not trained. And he whp 
wonid fancy liinist^If a t(\icher of writing wonld cast liimself in the 
roU' of procoratcur rathtT than tranuM'. If ono accepts these premises, 
tht^ enipliasis will fall less upon the character of writing and more 
upon the conflict undc^Hying all effective writing. 

\ majorits of writing textbooks and classroom procedures in the 
ti\ichii!t; of composition occupy themselves with what I label the 
character of writinij. Tlie\' are concernc^d with the character of the 
product— wheth(M' a rough or final draft. They train the student in 
dictij)n. corrtH t constructions, effectiw transitional devices, rhetorical 
tools, et cetera. Thv underlying assnnnption is that the good drama of 
writing dt^pends primarily upon tlie character of the product. 

I (jm^stion tlu» assum])tion. Good drama does not begin with well- 
deV(»loped charact(M- studies. Engauing drama depends upon arresting 
conflict, out of whicli, in turn, convincing character 'develops. The 
drania of writing is no excerption. Writing is a wrestling with the 
auiifl of lam;u:me. Tlu* struiide eusm^s in the darkness, imposing 
itself upon the would-be autlun* witliout his knowing what the out- 
c(»me will be. He urapples with tlie anm'l until the angel promises to 
bless lum. and then he awakens to behold the first evidence of that 
blessiuij. 

Now this lahor with the augel of languaue nmst he provoked. 
\cithcr tho driMuier nor the amiel enters upnu it without sufficient 
prnvcKiitiou. That provocation nnist consist of vital conflict— conflict 
ih.it the dreamer c;mnnt resist or ^co fit to avoid. 

What is so wroni:. or so wtMk. with the writitig p^o^rams in nK)st 
I'^issioon^s is that the writing is unprov'oked. Xo conflict has been 
stiiTt^d winch the student is urut about. !1(* would sooner sle(»p than 
dream. Thr roh^ of the teacher is to help tlie student put himself in 
tniich with the issues that will euil.me him in battle with tlie angel of 
lan'iua'^(\ 

Surely few ptisnns ha\c irraj^ph^d with this anuc^l over the character 
of his Wiml choice or stMiteuct^ structuro. Such dreams would be of 
fn-tful stibslancr at best. These* are uKitters It^ft to oneself in ordering 
affairs after In-in^ iiraTit<*(l the blessiim. One* fitihts for the blessing with 
the v(Ty soul of what he yet knows not. knowim; only that he must 
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bring it to light lest the night of chaos never turn to the dawn of order 
and tranquihty, 

That substance is ihcw for evcrNone. Who has Tiot known tlic night 
tluit he would have turned to dawn? Often he will pick up the battle 
for himself if given time. Fifteen or twenty nnnutes set aside daily for 
journal writing will plunge niany a person into that match sooner or 
later. At other times tiie \\oi;ld-be author is dependent upon someone 
else— why should it not be /the teaeher?~to become the incarnation 
of that angel of language l(^ng enough to hook him in a discussion of 
one of his anxieties. Or to press him to struggle with a newly emerging 
awareness growing out of /his recent reading. In any one of these in- 
stances what is deinandecVis a presence. A person is present unto him- 
self in a way that he usually is not. coming face to face with that inside 
himself which demands attention. Or another person— and again, why 
not the teacher?— is that presence entering into a dialogue that' is 
demanding enough to pin down the blessing that so urgently wants to 
be spoken if struguled^ with long enough. That presence, however it 
is afforded, is thv. audience. That is with whom and for whom the 
stniggle ensues. No one can fabricate or superimpose an audience to 
stimulate real writing. The angel of language does not appear in .such 
disguises. Tlie dn\inis he appears in are not die fabrication of, but 
the real stuff of the inmgination. 

I was invited to submit this essay because a winner of the NCTE 
Achievement Awards in Writing designated me as a good teacher of 
writing. Thinking I know who he is, I am recalling an excellent piece 
of writing that he submitted in the competition. It was an essay that 
grew out of his reading of Archibald MacLeish s J.B. I remember how 
That student struggled with the existentialist definition of man coming 
to peace with liimself versus the orthodox understanding of man's 
relationship with Cod whicli tlu» student had brought with him to the 
reading of the drama. The sevi^al classroom hours of difficult, some- 
times tedious prodding and of half -angry rebuttals are vivid. Out of 
that c(Ui(lict with hiuiself, with me. and with his classmates arose his 
convincing essay. That conflict, not tlie character of his particular 
sentences and pluases, was thv su])stance of his essay. The character 
of his writing was a bx -product of tliat conllict. 

Yes, I can dimly r(*call working with him in refining that character, 
but that work was secondaiy to the primary endcax'or that was finish-d. 
Wliatex'er was demandcul of that secondary task was spoken by the 
substance of the conflict that had (Muer^ed. What was involved at tliat 
point was an editing job, and my turning from the role of provocateur 
to thnt of assisting editor. 

Perhaps somoone will remind me that this final editing job won the 
Achievement .\ward m Writing. If .so, awards arc being handed out 
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for the wrong achievements, which is not unnsual, llie character of a 
great man is often gazed upon witliout recognizing the creative dis- 
turhance mulerlyjnij it, Kasv lyrics are \vritU»n of dreaiiiers and dreams 
with no awareness of the blessiiigs procureti in the depths of tlie night. 



Thrrr can he no quarrel with clear communication as a desired out- 1 
come of n-ritiufi, hut is it qr should it be the chief motive? Is communi' ■ 
cation as a , motive rcaUy applicahle to the student, who mostly writes :1 
for one reader and that (i hypercritical one? Some teachers ^ci students 
heijond this single readership h\j desl^nim^ assignments that will pro- 
vide a widir audience: others in the class, or others in the huildin!^ 
(through competition, newspaper, mapiazine), or even those outside the 
school. Fine, hut the student may need no audience at all 

For above all — and it is an exquisite torture to come to know — writ- 
infi is thinkin^^ the most exact and exactinti kind of thinking. It is not 
as thoufih one somehow arranged materials in his own mind and th n 
found the means of ordering them in like pattern on his paper. If that 
tcere so, students might rightly call the written word into question and 
wonder if speaking or dratcing or taping tlioughts were not as correct 
and certainly more effieient. But those will not always do. for the 
written word is the crucial sorting out, unfolding, and reshaping of 
thought and feeling. It is one of the last havens of quiet, precise, evoc- 
ative expression in a world given over increasingly to generality and 
conventional phrase. , 

John K. Vargo 

Shaker Heights High School 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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Dorothea G. Burkhart, Head, English Department 
Troy High School, Troy, Sew York 

'How can I write a slioit story'?** 

"W here do I start?" 

**Do I have to know the eiuhnt; first*:'** 

If yon have evi^r assigned the writnij^ of a short story and thenj 
sufforeil through its evalnation, auonizing over how to keep a positive, 
approaeli in your eritieal analysis, ^you know the problems. You may' 
even havi^ deeided that the projeet is over-ambitious for Iiigh school 
students and nsolvi^l ne\'er to try it a^ain. 

Conviueod. liowevtM*. that even an attempt to write a sliort story 
a vahiable student experience. I cnntimu'd to struiigle, A cookbook, p 
cupboard, a cauuM-a. and a tape recorder came to my aid. Reading a 
recipe one pre-dintier e\"eninii;. I was reminded that witliout a cup- 
board full of inu;redi(M)ts uo recipe could insure a successful prothict. 
Was not tin's just what I was doing with my short story writing assij^n- 
tnents — pro\ iding recipes without filling the cupboard first? 

EntiT the camera. A little searching in my own nei.^hborbood yi<^lded 
Sf)ine interesting plu)tourapbic subjects: an old Victorian mansion, a 
Wuthcriug-Heights farmhouse, a modest but substantial family dwcU- 
iwz. a lihetto-Iookiug apartment facade. Projected i;imultaneousIy on 
ceiling, screcii. and sidc^ walls, the slides invited innnediate comment 
as mv studcMits (Mitered the classroom several weeks later. A short story 
writing tmit was launched. 

.As soou as conversation and coimneuts (}uieted, I asked each student 
to zero in on one of the slides and to take alxmt fitt<'en minutes to 
bniinstoru) his reaction to it. Sinu;I(* words, phrases defining .soimds, 
textnns. smells— anything the students could think of to bring the 
slides to verl)al life— were to be- written d()WU. Floor plans were to l)e 
foru)ulated. inside roonis ski^tchily described. 

B\' the time the period was o\-er. iMch member in tbi* class had 
estai)lisli(^d a setting for a short story. Before he returned the next 
dav. he had assembled his ideas, the first of several days' outside work. 
I then C()llected tlu^ papers recording the ideas and filed tfuMU into 
individual fnldeis. Th("v beeaiue th(^ raw material for the short story 
e.ich student unw knew he would b<' writing. 

The seH'ond dav. pictures aii.un 'greeted the studculs. If you arc* in- 
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terestecl in photography, yoti may have already devc^Ioped a collection 
of photographic character studies; if n^ou have not, you may find such 
a project highly rewarding. If you have n<Mther your own nor access 
to another^s collection, you can use the opacjue projector with ahnost 
as much success. Whatever you do, have availahle a wide variety of 
photographs: babies, small childivn, younp people, old people, blacks, 
whites, orientals, people singinij, people dancing, people working, 
oulinary people, eccentric people. Project them, one after the other, 
until the sensibilities of your 'students are inundated with impressions. 
Do not linger with any. at least not at this initial showing. 

Instructions should be simple: '*Let your imaginations run loosely 
over all the possibilities you have for establishing a c(»ntral character 
- for your stoiy/' Then, shut off the projector and ask the students to 
take five nu*uut(^s to think about a character they feel would make the 
best choice* for a protagonist. Once they have done this, ask them to 
start writing. .What docs the pcrs<m look like? How old is he? What 
does he like? What does he dislike? Is he lonely? Is he happy? Before 
the class ends. ti»ll each student to ttnii in on the following day his 
present notes as well as some additional ideas for other characters he 
feels he might need in his story. Our second day ended with apparent 
success; interest and enthusiasm were both evident. 

By the third day it was apparent also that we had established some 
basics, but we still had no plot, no story. Now it was the tape recorder s 
turn. A little concentration on ?noments of high tension in radio or 
television drama had produced some interesting audio-vignettes. (If 
this presents, a problem, simply tape some readings from critical mo- 
ments in fiction, although this is not quite so effective. ) After we 
listened to the recordings, we joined forces to compose, on the board, 
an old-fashioned radio-announcer's soap-opera con)e-on: Will John 
Cet Alice wen thoimli Eli/aluih has vowed slie will do everything in 
her power to prevent tlieir marriau(^? Will little Susan's father re- 
n)(Mnb(»r h(»r existc^nce f tension], or will he remain lost in his deep, 
personal grief fdanuer]? 

It was nf)t hard to move from a class tormulation of those questions 
to a class identiOeation of the element cotiunon to each: tonsif)n. How 
is trnsioii produccHl? Hv fear. What created fear? Danger. Must danger 
always be ph\'sieal? \o. not nc^cessarily. Danger is inherent in any 
threatened (^hanue in the status qut). Prntagonists nmst be caught up 
in daimer. r( aet. fitiht. and e\ (M)tually win or lose. And so student dis- 
cussion led to tlu^ nnderst.-mding tluit a stoiy's bei^imnng must estab- 
lish tension, the niiddh^ must intensify it. tlie climax must focus it, 
and tlu^ resolution rc^lease it— for both tlu^ character and the reader. 
Also, pitted against danger, the pn)tagonist nui.st demonstrate whether 
lu^ deser\*(^s to win or lose. 

For the remainder r)f the period tlu^ \()ung writers concentrated on 
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j developing their own conflict-questions, duo the next morning. Set- 
ting, character, and incident were joinint; hijnds, A plot was forming, 
and from the contliet-ciiiestion a story theme was evolving. 

The fourth day we listened to nuisio; a/elassical fugue, a Strauss 
waif/, a Chopin prelude, a bit of rock, an (ilectionic eoinposit'on. We . 
wrote and shared response wx)rds..\Ve talked of mood and tone, We 
read beginnings of sh'Jrt stories: 

We watched at the window all that aftei^ioon. Old Gramma came 
out of the room and said, "Now you kidj^ get away from there this 
very minute ..." 

We read tendings: 

Old Gramma said lesus! and stumbled down on her knees by 
Mania. Th,eu the awful bulging pain in my stomach exploded and 
1 knew that Mama wasn't just sleeping now . . . 

—J, F. Powers, "The Trouble" 

By the fifth day the students were more than ready to write. Clues \^ 
to plot wrro tmnl>liui; out of the landseape, springing from the. per- 
sonalit>' of the protagonist, evoh ing along with the identification of 
tension. l)Iending through the establislnnent of mood and tone. 

One more week was needed for in-class writin;j; and for teacher 
accessibility for comment and advice. A ditto sh(»et of directions as to 
how to write and punctuatt* dialogue was available for each student. 
Dictionaries and thesatiri were plainly in evidence. A few minutes 
spent at the beguminu of a period considerinc; the use of a strong verb 
in place of an adverbial description proved very profitable. 

.\ day or two before the due-date some group attention to title- 
writing offered a nt»edt»d break. Again the slide projector was used to 
advantage. Slides of cars— a Comet, a Pinto, a Fury, a Mustang— were 
shown and tlie class identified tb^ni by name. What would have been 
the effect had they been c alled \\)on. or Plowhorse. or Donkey? We 
moved (»n to slides of book jackets and discussed tlie alliteration in 
Pride and Prejudice, the Biblical allusion in Tlw Little Foxes, the lit- 
erary allusion in The Soumi and the fury, the imagery in The Heart 
h' a Lonely Hunter. By this time the \ ()ung writers were so inxolved in 
their stories that their very egos were working oviTtime to help the 
teacher help them. They wanted to do their btvst. 

Perhaps you, too, by stocking the cupboard with some imaginative 
stinudi, at least w^ill have lessened the trauma of the write-a-short-story 
assignment. Even tliough you may not hav(> guaranteed perfection, 
you Will have assured some basic understandings; and. tog(^ther, you 
and >'oiu class will have developed some interesting entrees into fic- 
tional creation. 
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Chuflcn W. Spur^cou, Teacher, En^Uah Department 
Hailing. Hills Ui^li Sehool, Rolling Hills Estates, California 



Moiv and more, I In'liew, the ttMchin.n composition is becoming 
.a--tlicTapeutic proces.s. Altliough t!ie secondary Englislt classroom is 
hardiv- the place for u therapy session, 1 am convinccul that good 
writinji, that special comhiiuition of craft and skill with insight, in- 
tuition, taste, and st\ le, is achie\'ed onlv wlien classroom interactions 
convey "I m OK — VonVe OK." ' 

It doesn't take nmch expericiice in transactional analysis to rccog- 
u\/e tlie ps>-chol()yiciil hazards to tiood writing imposed hv the Parent- 
Child (Teacher-Student) relationship in traditionally structured class- 
rooms, pi^rhaps even in some "open" classrooms. ly short. Teacher is 
OK,. .Hint e he know s Iiow to writr. and Students are Not OK, since they 
haven't Net learned how to write aceordimi to Teachers standards, 
\i)t-C)K-ness implies serious self-negati\*it\- that generates self- 
conscious inferiority. 

If, as Dr. Thouuis Harris l>elie\-es, tlie luitural life position or self- 
' ''^ <^I^i'^'--^t^«t^^^^»t is ''Vm Not OK— You're^ OK," around 

this "if' are gathered the multitude of psychos<»ciar variables and prob- 
lems which (»very Kn^lisli teacher needs to recogni/e before he asks 
or commands students to writt*. 

Is it possible to ti^ach anyoiu^ lunv tn writer I don't think we can 
teach writing per s(> an\' more than we can teach someone how to walk, 
talk, iir read. We can. however, provide exc(>llent stiiuulation an<l en- 
com-aueiiienf for written commimication through 'I'eacher-Stndent in- ' 
■ teractir)ns nn the objecHve. prnblem-solvinir level of .AduIt-.Adult. 

Teacher-Student reI:itionsbips involvi* problems of greater concern 
than the traditional liberaI-con;»erv;itive touchy issues of censorship 
and freedon: of expression. At least, for tlie teacher of composition in 
a Skinnerian-b«)\ed clas.srooni. censorship and freedoiu of expression 
depend upon the TeaelK'r-.Student relatif)iiship. 

(.'wusider, for a simple example, the tensions that exist and can erupt 
when a i)readnlescent or adolescent Confesses personal problem.s to his 
l\nulis!i teacher in a (ournal or diary, but rebiscs to discuss private 
pn^blenis with his parents. This is in part. (»f course, a natural growth 
pn.cess ill teenagers. se( kin<r eiiiaueipation from parents yet explgring 
other adults as paient figures as a means of attainin-^ Adult-.\dult re- 
lationships. 

Vi t. how Teacher and .Sliident cope with this t(Mision is but the 
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beginning of learning to writes of actualizing honest thought and 
assertive self-expression. And, despite whatever argmnents composition 
teachers Uiuy protessionuli/e into reality, Student talking to Teacher 
is the cnix of tiie composition experience in the classroom. 

Why do we fantasi/e and phantomi/e the students reading audi- 
eucc? To what possible reading population is the student "research 
paper" directed to justih his trying to become * one" instead of being 
In-class \Miting, like talking, has been so long corrupted by im- 
realistic teaching methods and learning environments tliat I feel a 
simple and wondrous joy when I meet a student who really wants to 
write. In e\ ery class I meet students who **know" they can't write — 
students who'll argue for hours, if I'm foolish enough to hassle them, 
that "it s !mp(»;sible for mt* — \ ou just don t understand." 

Hut I do understand. And I'm a' teacher. 1 know thv misery of hav- 
ing my emotions and thoughts judged and graded by Teachers-as- 
Pavlov who could care less about the'' **nie" who does the writing. 
Fortumilely, I also know the helpful comfort of the teacher whose, atti- 
tudes and appraisals of my writino; conununicate, **You're OK, though 
perlnps we can improw your writing." 

Obvioiisly, what Tm trying to say doesn't apply to every teaching 
situiition. and its a I'urden of language and ego not to generalize the 
truths of pri^ iile experience. It seems to me, tliough, that niost learning 
situations art* ridiculoush" self-defeating, and teachers and students 
need survival strategit\s, not teachin^-Unu'ning niethodologies, theories, 
or behavioral obj<'ctives. So, in spit(» of the impossibilities of teaching 
writing, v/liat do I do in wy c!a.ssroom that works? 

First, reali/e that the n)f)m is not '*m\'" classroom and that the I'm- 
supposed-to-b(»-hrre U\u*ners are not '*m\*" studeuts. This means killing 
the {V)ss(\ssi\ e imd d(Muanding Parent and ])eeouiini? Adult. 

Through realistic au l n.itural t»ntliusiasui I generate a sharing sensi- 
tivity in which we. learners tog<'tlu»r. can see tlu^ power words have 
over emntinus. the pow(M* of words to control behavior through ideals, 
brli(»t"s. (lortrines. suu^t'stions. associations, implications. Givinii group 
atti'uti'»u word nuu^ic. to myth. (Msily pro\*es that behavior luodifi- 
cation dorsirt necessarily ituply t(\KlH*r-as-Skiun(T in a chissroom box. 
Clon^eious attrutiou iujplies free will ami free choice of the Adults 
aud Vomm .\dults who eh()()se to disco\ er toc^ether the hotcs of words, 
of uraniniar and of rhetoric. 

C.ood writiui^ dom.uids (Miornious attentiun. not cnuccutration which 
is enforced, to ineaiiim^'«; aud the cou\<Milionali/t'd skills and artistic 
teelin.(iu(»s which help s^\\v meau u^s to others. C;ompr)sition in high, 
sehojjl classes should. tluMcfore. be based on iiuportant ui(»aninss, the 
interests and needs (jf th(» studeuts as well as those of the teacher. 

Classroom writinn shouM be euiotioual. (exploratory. exp(»riuientah 
and should be i;uit!(^d teuMids objeetixe understanding of personal 
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experience. "Standvird English" should be shelved to reference book- 
cases. Tlie polished conformity of the "Prestige Dialect" sliould not 
be deductively superimposed on learners, since the qualities and athi- 
butes of good communication can be inductively dmwn into the realm 
of their conscious atttuition. 

Perhaps the best single experience in a composition class is to 
thoughtfully ponder the'Gestalt Prayer.* then to analyze Teacher- 
Student interactions to see how language determines personal and 
other OK-ness. The Gestalt Prayer totally destroys the tiaditional ex- 
pectations and demands of Teacher- Parent on Student-Child; it 
creates an atmosphere of lingiiistic democracy — not the mediocrity of 
equality, but the here and now de\'eIopment of language of, by, and 
for the people. Of course, the so-called P>ginalion effect of students 
trying to live up to teachers expectations can give immediate and 
measural>le results, which teachers who subsist on behavioral objec- 
tives may find necessar>\ Nonetheless, traditional Tencher-Student 
roles in composition classes reinforce the "please the Parent," and I 
don't belif»\'e am'one has ever learned to write well by kissing up to 
Pop- 
Within the classnxnn, the Gestalt Prayer is a demand for OK-ness. 
The ending of Teacher s role as expecter-demander helps create the 
freedom to learn. In such freedom, self-negativity as well as self- 
realization can be actualized as good writing experiences. The success 
of composition instruction depends, I believe, upon the growth of 
Teacher-Student OK-ness, and tlie qualities and attitudes of "I'm OK 
— YouVe OK" can best be achieved in the classroom through use of 
the Gestalt Prayer. 

• The Go>talt PraytT is the gift of Frederick S. Perls to help each of us "to be- 
come real, to learn to take a stand, to develop one's center . . /* The Prayer reads: 
I do niy thins, and you do your thing. 
I am not in this wo»*ld to five up to 

your exivctations 
An(i you are not in this world to live up to nune. 
You are you, and I am 1, 
And if by chance, we find each other, 

it's beautiful. 
If not, it can't be helped. 

— Introduction. Gestalt Therapy Verbatim 
by Frederick Perls (Moab. Utah; iU-a! 
People Press, ly(iO) 
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The SyiuhoUsni Came 

Sandra £. Beebc, teacher, JEng/w/i Department 
Garden Grove liif^h School, Garden Grove, California 



'*One picture is worth a thousand words** is a trite and, happily, not 
altogether tnie statenie.nt for tlie teacher of composition; but in this 
visually oriented NOW/ wlien television presents the entire Civil War 
in one hour (complete with a "cliase" scene and a torrid love affair), 
the "with it*' teacher cannot fail to use the power and fascination of 
the film as a teaching aid and a motivator of conipi^sition. I am an 
avid televisin!!- watcher and picture-show-goer, and I noticed that 
many of the most stimulating teachim; days in my seventeen years at 
Garden Grov e High School were spent in discussing how last night's 
"Star Trek'' handled a specific idea or how Kve Arden as a pseudo- 
detective knew tho criminal was, smart because he used a semico^en 
correctly in the ransom note. 

So when tlic opportimity to plan for a junior-senior semester elective 
called ''Critical Reading and Writing" presented itself three years ago, 
I hied myself to our local film librarv' to investigajte the possibility of 
teaching the laruo body of basic ideas, concepts, and art-foim tech- 
niques through the film, llie eighteen-week time limit demanded a 
speedy, immediate, and graspable approach to the fundamentals of 
theme, structure, and technique. .\nd the library provided the ap- 
propriate medium— children s films — which, for the child, provide the 
delights of balloons, animals, and other children but hold for the adult 
and the noar-adult (who may be viewing diem a second or third time) 
a wealth of new perceptions. 

The films I chose, and the order in which tliey were presented in 
the first ^vv weeks of the course, wore the following ones: 

1. TJu! Bid B(dloon (Brandon, color. 30 minutes); 

2. The Strini:hc(in (CtuitemporarN*. color and b w. 17 minutes); 

3. The Fish (Brand(>n. color. 20 mimitos); 

4. Paris Weekend ( Brcmdon. b w, 20 minutes); 
o. Baiaiaa^e {.\Cl Films, b w. 22 minutes); 

6. Chromophohia (International Film Bureau, color and b 'w, 11 
minutes); 

7. The Daisy ((XM Films. (•{)l()r. 6 minutes); 

8. Refiners Fire (I'lUtropy Productions, color. 6 miiuites); and 

9. The Boiled f-iri,' (Contemporary, color, 5 miiuites). 

Other similcir fihns wnuld do. I a?u sure, as lone as there is nn din- 
loane to intfrfen^ \\'\\\\ the \-isual coiiceptuali/ation. For purposes of 
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our study, wo luinp(*cl evt^rythinjj wmlvv the general title of *'Sym- 
bolism/' iUK| anything qualified for discussion; a short fihii, like a short 
story. doesiTt v time U) \vast<» on extraiu-ojis material. 

Some sample questions micht include 'AMiy is the ballofn^red? Why 
not purple, pink, or puee? What s the diflcMenee hetween a red rose 
and a y(>llo\v daisy? Why does Maria in West Side Stonj wear white 
with a red sash at'the hetiinninij of the film and red and black at the 
end?" (l*he pr)ssdMlities of color symholisni are endless.) "Wliy is the 
stringhean green? W'hv a bean at all? Whv not a carrot or a potato? 
Why is the fisii uolden? 

"What area^ of society rej(^ct ihv balloon? \\'hy? What is the balloon? 
Just because it hyoh like a l)aII(K)n. does- it have to be a balloon at all? 
What is the stiinuheau to the old lady?. She actually takes it (him, 
ber?) for a walk in the park! And wh\' is the park in color and her 
.room in black and white? Is the man in the dark .suit like the black 
cat? Am] does the cat (with a white heart on his chest?) dc^liberately 
drop tlxedefenseless fish back in the bowl or does the fish slip out of 
his mnnth bt^fore be can sink liis teeth into it?" 

Froiii th(» first tliree fihns. \vr work into the exaggeration ^satire of 
Paris Wrrkciul to the prr)bI(Mn-bearinji theme of Bai!,<iaf:,e, (What 
problems, irnaginary and reaK do we bear, do others bear, and do char- 
aeters in film and literature b(»ar?) 

Ordinarily I beuin with a discussion of the first film and everyone is 
encourai!:ed to respond witli an idea, a conunent. a question. Nothing 
is too * wa\- out" if supportable 1)y visual evidence. The second and 
third fihns are uond h\ poth(vS(»s-formulatincc ventures. Good films are 
constructed like uood i-ssays; th(M'e is a relation that binds together all 
art forms. Hie ide;i of tlu* *\uithor" is supported by d<^tail and rein- 
forced by sMuhol; a cf)nclnsif)n is ri^acbed. There is plot, character, 
and action: auo can \hv risinu action, climax, and falling action, 
llie pnssibilities are endless. The loimcu" fihns are <^xcell(Mit motivators 
for t.ike-home as^i<'m::;'nts ( <ret-toa;(»ther-an-id(\i time). The days fol- 
lowing tlir^ films can be spent in sharinu idcMs coah^sc-ed in composi- 
ti(Mis. evaluiulnu i\uh ttther's thenars, expanding on related ideas. The 
shoit( r films lend (Iicms(^|\ (»s to one ptM'iod compositions as culminat- 
inu activities. (Rffnwrs I'irr is (^spcciallv provocativt* since soc-ial issm^s 
provide UP' li stimuli to individual thinking, e.^., "Doc^s soci(»ty move 
lo eliminate the 'impurities' of diiUM-enecs?" I show this film twice in 
one p(M"iod. before and after the discussion.) 

The five weeks Uo fast. It's fnn. too. :md students constantly bring 
in ideas from telev ision and mov ies. .MI that is seen lunoines a part (;f 
the class, and (he class becomes a part of seeing. 

So \vc li ivc oiir b.asis for the ut^xt tbuteen weeks. Wr work in a 
work r)f aualvsis of advertising prop. m.ujda (the celling. of Hrut, 
CiCritol. and ritra-Hiite is strangely relatcul to the "s<^lling" of political 
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figures.) Han(Kva.u;on» transfer, name-eallinii. and card-stacking haven't 
chauijed much in essence tioui the 1957 Hidden Persuaders. A class 
period with day-time tele\ ision is an es e*<)p(»ner and writing motivator 
too. 

During the last tweh e \v(»eks \vc read a lot (K, D, Alticks Preface 
to Critical Rcadinii is pretty adsanced, hut the exercises are stimulat- 
ing, particularly in the chapters on *l)cn()tati(ni" and ''Tone"). Poems, 
short stories, essays, and short dratnas are within our ken. We can see 
the greens and oranges of Wallace Stevens. We can see the day- 
progressing colors of tlu' seven rooms of Poe\ **Masque of the Red 
Death.*' We ttun toward the west<»rn wall and know that the ehony 
. clock will he there striking midnight. We go l^eyond the written work 
into the mind of the author, and we see with him and feel with him 
l)eeaust» we hav(» had the t»\perience of seeing those first pictures which 
to us have, for our short time tosethen indeed been worth a thousand 
words, 

r.S. My classes requested that 1 tell you tliat the clue to some of 
the success of the ^'Symbolism (iame** is "teacher involvement": dress- 
ing to match the color or theme of the day — a red dress or scarf for 
The Red lialloon, souiethmg green for The Strin^hean. Ever\one was 
present on the da> w(» sa\s The Boiled Ei^ti! (And, owr tlie years, I've 
even perfecttxl m\* Gothic novel imitation of a gnarled tree. The kids 
are getting pri'tty good at it tool) " 
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The articles in this section are not easily eate^nriml, for they ex- 
hibit a variety of approaelies to and attitudes toward the teachin;^; of 
written liln^Iish. Sineo tl)e table of contents su.miests u useful division 
of the essays into two broad catt^goric^s — short-term assignments and 
long-term projects— 1 shall sn.m^est' other possible ways of ii;ronping 
some of the IdtMs and teaching teehnicjues which have Ihhmi successfid 
for twentv-two t<Mchers of Kni^lish composition in 'grades U). 11, and 
12. 

A perennial problem fur teachers interested in new ideas is the sorne- 
tinies liinitt»d usefulness of a specific teachimz teclmi(in(^ in terms of 
the makeup (]f a class. For example, both "Be Voin* Own Hosv/eH** and 
**The Chinese snimest ways of interesting "poor sludtMits" in the 
process of writing, while "One Approach to the Process" ondines an 
entertaining exercise which sur(»Iy could appeal to tlie vocational 
student as well us to the collt'Ue-boimd. "The Humanities and Better 
Writini;" is pointedly desimu-d for a relatively small uroup in a specific 
geouraplucal area; "An ICxercise in ni\scriptiou" i^lves pointers for 
teaciiers" of luuiors sections. Two (»ssays. *\\ Rationale for Tcucliing 
Conipositinu" antl *Tt^chui(iur and Tactics." stress a relaxed classroom 
atuinsphcre and the "delicate baluiice'^-lM'twren freedoni and discipline 
that \erv often makes for a successful tcachin^draruin*4 experience, 
reiiartlless of the sopposcnl abihty of tlu» students. In *1)(Mr Mr. 
Hardy." one teaclier b.is hit n{)i)M an exeitiu'^ assiuumeiit which seems 
to ^ive all nuMubeis of a t lass tin* "freedom to appioaeh ima'J:inativ(^ly 
a n<ncl ubith ahcady had Wvn studied in depth.*' 

Ut^Iated to tlu^ various df attainmeut b\ students is th ^ choice 

nf readmu material f^r a class in composition. Represented here are 
the "elassu s" as well as i><>pular hterature I'or (*\aitiple, iu\ enti\(* ns(»s 
of tlu* newspaper .tn» mitbiUMl in "W'ritiuu llxperiem-es/' '*Auc:'. (dadly 
Write." an<l "Three to Make H(M(K .** "Students Walk Out" deseribes a 
f|uite prn\()CMti\'e assi-jmnent (h'livt fl fioi:i a pnem pubhshed in the 
paU( s <if Tlir \<'\i- Yinkrr In * l.rveh'ie.^ with Students" a structured, 
vet "enjus able." inetbnd i(ir the t<-.H him; of Mmzh.sb coiupositiou in- 
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volve.s iiiiconvciitiiwial and imiovatiw ways of using Tha Scarlet Letter 
and Mol)y Dirk. Still athw examples Cln League with MaeLeiJiir 
and "Drama as tlie Spr!n<4l)oard to Siicvessfiil Stndent Writin.O herald 
the ereation of a very exciting new literature, i.e., students' literature, 
wliicli is oftru based on some staple items in *\sta!Klard" curricula. 

Indeed, thv place of creati\'o writing is debated in a number of the 
essays, some of which include excelk»nt examples of students' prose 
and poetry; however, other points of view provide l>alance by warning 
against tlie ena)urauemeut of "rhapsodies in egoism" ("Creative Writ- 
ing; A Means and Not an End") and what for some luivc become "the 
shibboleths of creativity' and \self-expression' " ("How to Rmi an 
Obstacle (:ours(^"). Hotli "Advanced Clompositlon: Another Approach** 
and "Twelfth Crade F.xpository WVitiir^," which contains a particu- 
larly useful* discussion of Doul)Iespeak, praise the effectiveness of 
somewhat traditional, structured methods of teaching English com- 
positif)!!. which tend to avoid the assignment ()f "creative" writing. One 
of the most inter(vstiug essays in the volume. "The Community Docu- 
mentary " suggests an assigiunent which I believe to be a sensible 
amalgamation of hii;h standards in connx)sition and creativity in one 
of tlie best s(miscs of that word. 

Another recurring concept in "Part Two: The Student Writes'* is 
that the tc iiduT of a composition coiu'se should be a teacher who 
writes. After relating a poignant anecdoti* of success with a group of 
"flnnkei^s/* one teacher remarks: "If backed against a wall and told 
to name the siimle factor that has accounted for what small success I 
have had as a teachrr of writing on pain of attending a faculty meeting 
every day of the school year, I would be forced to say that mv own 
experience as a writer of sorts was the contributing factor'' ("Follow 
the* LeadtM-"). Still another, in "Listen to the Keel: A Composition En- 
counter/' a^k^; "How many of us write poetry, k(H'p a journal or pub- 
lisli arti( Irs'^"' TUv articles in this section att(^t to the existence of a 
number al tiMclu-rs of l']u'4lish compositiou who are enthusiastic, who 
are t»Hen in\tMiti\i' and nvsouiceful. who lo\'e working with students, 
and who write. 

Jack 1). Wages 
Departuu'nt of Knglish 
Texas 'lecli University 
Lubbock, Texas 



Dear Mr. Hardy 



Hetty B. Cornahtj, Teacher, English Language Arts 
Sathan llalc High School, Seattle, Washington 



'One writing assignment, the results of which pleased both my 
twelfth grade Advanced Placement students and me, followed our 
seminar study.of Thoinas Hardy's Jude the Obscure. At the end of the 
trimester after several weeks of spirited discussion of }udc, I felt that 
little more could be said about tlie novel by the fifteen students and 
that any formal exaniinatiun or theme topic would be a boring exer- 
.cise: all ideas contributed in class would be merely reworked in the 
written assignment. 

Having bad sttidents in junior classes write poems and ess^iys for 
display to other sttidents and remembering their pleasure and pride in 
their work, I finally devised an assignment for these seniors which 
would incorporate sev eral features other than the standard expository, 
analytic papers the students had been writing for me. First, in this 
. new assignment, all papers would be displayed for other class members 
to read; second, the form of the assignment would be an open letter 
to Thomas Hardy from each student; and third, the content might be 
any topic, concern, or response they had in relationship to the novel 
wliieb the\- would like to discuss with Hardy, had they such an oppor- 
tunity. Ori^aiiizing the assignment in this format allowed the students 
to write for tlirc»e audiences: Hardy, their fellow sttidents, and their 
instnictor. Such a format also gave them freedoin to approach imag- 
inatively a novel which already had been studied in depth. They were 
told, in addition, that no examination or theme would be required of 
them since 1 had sufficient eviilenee already of their skills in literary 
criHcisni and written composition. 

The open lett( rs. rangim? in greeting fiom "Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Most Honoral)le Sir" to "Dear Tom" and 'Tommy baby," proved to 
be the most aeenmplisluul. inventive. iu\d enjoyable group of papers 
written by tliis class the entire ye.ir. Topics were \ arii'd and developed 
with prreeptive iiisiuht. Treatments were both serimis and humorous. 
Seriotis eoiurrns included the (juestion of Sue Hrideheads return to 
PhilU)ts()n: 

Why did Sue luive to exit on such a disuKil note? 
Or the use of ohscuritti in the novel: 

Judo is obscure; his lif(», liopes. love, work, and death. 
Or the depressing nature of the novel: 
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DeiuMi. ilurdy, 

Yours is a most (U^prosjiin.^ book; not mcrdy bmiiise of the 
lraKi'cli('S that lu i.ill i|iu!f aiul Siir, hut hrcatisc of tlie foreboding 
nu'ss.igf you havt* t*i)ri nuuikirKL Your noscl ruu'r^<\s as a powerful 
stattMiuMit of ik*tfnnii,'iisrn unci fatalism. . . . 

One student hypnthosi/cd abuut thv ]\(v of the author; 

Jiulr has a definite melaneholic flavor whieh I'm sure has to be 
experii'iieed to some extent. 

Two students (lut^stioned Hardy's pessiniistie view of niarriage: 

None of lla? marriages that y(ju w rote of in the book included any . 
real low. 

I found that the marriaues where no true love existed were re- 
speetctl by the people*. However, Jude and Sue's non-marriage was 
filled with lov<», but the people were too hung up on tradition and 
aeeepl(»il morality to aceept this type of love. Nhiybe, Tjom, some- 
day tHt)i)le will learn. 

Other letters were in a sofuc^vvhat litihti-r svin, but still directed toward 
basie issues in tlu* novel— edneati(m and religion: 

What I re.tlly would like to adth'ess yon on, and have taken the 
better part of this leltiT to get around to, is your social comment 
on the rniversilies. Von eleark' point out the fnistration of a man 
wlu) i^ truly ({ualified for achuittance into Uie Universities but due 
to .soei.il class and humble npbrinuin.i:. not to mention the absence 
of wealth, is ignored and refnst»d admittance. Yon will (or would) 
be veiy ple.ised to knew that althon^h the Victorian world of 
Fau'Jaud may have ignored your couunent, the world is a different 
place today. 

V(ni must have slept in church. 

'I'wo student writers as'^inued otlnu' pel sonalities in their letteis; (jne, 
tlu» n)le (;i l'hill»)tst)n (deteudin^ Sue a^.u'nst H,u'(ly\ ridicule), and 
th(» other, the mle ot a ■'r<ulieal" student: 

Our tn {' pn ss has m-\or Ix <-n able to attack all that is wronjf with 
.sncicty in just on<' pn!)lie.itioii like y{)n liasc. Please let me show 
yoM how vnu are lu lpini^ the movemcitt. . . , l'*irst of all you really 
lij^pcd ihr m.irriaue bau. . . . Si-iondly I really tlug the way you 
burnt (1 those eollcL't s. 'I'lu'y tlu)tii;ht they (*ould push us around 
tO'>. . . . Vou were rr.;ht'<»n \\']\r\\ \ou showed that th.it Jude dude 
was smarter than those ri^ht-winu-frcako profs. . . , 

I'"ven the "late*" student had sninctliim; to u j ite. A note pushed mider 
the classri)oni dtmr bore a formal apology to Hardy and concluded: 

W'e ha\t», of late, completed the perus<il of >'our litest work, Jiule 
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i the Obscure^ We opeii-heartedly wish to exprefjs the satisfaction 
we experienced in the exploration of such a depressing and yet 
l>erhaps stinnilating novel. \Vu are excitedly anticipating your 
reply and yoiu* next nov(»l» perhaps a secpiel to, if you will forgive 
the ahhreviation of your well Ihoti^ht and developed title, Jtule, 
. • . Most respectfully and sincerely yours, until I join you, . . . 

These brief excerpts from the stiKU»nts' letters give evidence of un- 
common interest in such an assignment and the stinnilatioir toward 
composing which it. provided thenu The succesj? of this assignment 
depends on its spontaneity and unicpieness; consequently, it should 
be used iufietiuently and certain conditions should be observed. The 
source for ideas, in this case Hardy's novel, must provide a rewarding 
l>ersonal experience. Students must have opportunities for extensive 
discussion of a connnon work wliich all have read. Students must want 
to share their own ideas and read what others in the class have written. 

/ And while the assignment may be required, the removal (if a conven- 
tional evaluation encourages the students to experiment with content 

, and form. 

llie writing of open letters to an author pro\'ides a format in which 
students can respond more personally and inuminatively, yet also offers 
stnictiue and security for those who are comfortable only with more 
standard critical papers. In r(»viewing the students' writing efforts for 
the year, I foimd this assignment tluur most unifonuly successful. 



For kxih ivho cxhau<it their ideas on any subject in one vaf^ue para- 
aruph, the daiUj journal teorks. Reading journals cosis more in back I 
power to carry them than in eyestrain to read them, Writitifi at least a i 
pa^e a day for a semester tcill hu)sen most kids out of the rut of listing ! 
**tvhat I did and when,'' They will hcf^in to find meanings in their lives J 
atul fi'( linfis, or at least words to identify them, ; 

Mary Lou Jt Uen 
St, Slary's Academy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Three to Make Ready 



Granville 2?. Smith, Teacher, English Department 
EuclUl Senior High School, Euclid, Ohio 



In addition to the regular writing assignments made for an analysis 
of a literarv work after it has been studied, I have had some success 
with three other specific assignments tliat may be nsed for themes of 
a more creative and personal natm-e. Since all of these assignments 
prepare the students in some way to better express themselves, I shall 
for convenience refer to them as the *'three to make ready*' writing 
iissignments. 

The first of these assignments is short and may be done at, the be- 
ginning of the term to detenmne if students really can distinguish 
between objective and subjec'ti\'e writing. Two paragraphs are as- 
signed to be writt(Mi about the saihe topic. The first paragraph is to 
be objective in its point of view. It is to be approximately one hundred 
words, The second paragraph is to be subjective, and is to be ap;^uoxi- 
mately two hundred words. 

The difference between an objective \iew and a subjective view is 
discussed before the assi^nment is written. Usually, I ilhistrate this 
distinction with a discussion of the .American fla;. The students de- 
scribe it objectisely. trlling its dimensions, its colors, the number of 
stars and stripes, and the way it is mounted on its holder. From here, 
we benin to discuss it sui)jectively. Wliat does the flag represent to 
each of us persf)nally?' What do the colors sym1)o1i/e? Thv stars? The 
stripes^ What memories of history dovs the Hag evoke? What does it 
syrnl)oli/(^ as a representation of our country to others':^ By this time, 
students can easily scm* the difference* betwtvn objective' and subjective 
writim:. I tluMi gi\e them other subj(»cts about which they may choose 
to uTiti\ Som'» t\'pical t.)p!cs are a liVjr:ir\\ their nwu rooms at home, 
the lamilv c.u*. an eateiier's mitt, a family pet, a locker, a family 
Bible, and a famiK's favoritt*^ ('liristmas tvw orn.unent. 

When evaluating the students' parauraphs. it is necessary to note 
the inclusion of subjectiNr^ . inents in objective paragraphs and vice 
versa. This {>tirtieu!ar asMiminent also hfjps to pn^pare the .^uideiits 
for analyzing thv subjeetivt* ideas in poi'try and prose works that are 
studied duririg the rest nf the year. 

Tlie seennd of tlx* "tlu'e(^ to make readv" wiitim: assit^imieiits is one 
which the students wrue after having read and discussed Somerset 
MiUmlnms Thr Moon and Sixpcurr. a fictitious biography of Paul 
Ciamrnin. I^atlu^r than have the studtMits do an ordinary' paper of 
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analysis, in which a theme or charactcri/atiun is discussed and passages 
from the novel are quoted to substantiate their discussion, I use the 
readintj.and discus^jton of the novel as a catalyst for them to write their 
ideas on any subject mentioned in class while the novel was being 
discussed. In otlier words, the novel l)ecomes a. provoker of their feel- 
ings through its theme, characterization, or plot. 

When the ussii?nment is made, I clearly state that no specific refer- 
ences to the mivch its characters or incidents, mlay be made in the 
themes. Only ideas stemming from the discussion of these specifics 
may be treaff^d. The papers, therefore. Income more personal and in- 
dividual, since it is\the opinion of the stuvlent that is being discussed 
rather than the authors opinion us expressed in the work. 

I gi\'e students some topics from \Nhich they may choose, or let 
them choose th'?ir own. Some topics which have been used are *'Con- 
forinity vs. Xoneonforinity/" "Hesponsihiiity to Society: A Constant 
Variable," "The Psychological Island of Escape: A Necessity," "Hypoc- 
risy: A Corrnptini; Force," "The Nature of Art," and "Beauty Is in 
the Eye of tlie Heholder/' 

One can readily see how this sort of assignment may be used after 
the study of an>* novel 'or play. The object of the assignment is to help 
each student relate to the stutly of literature as a twr)-world concept: 
the world of the author and tlie world of the student. These two worlds 
are successfully joined when the student can see that the autlior in 
the world of tlu* novel raises and answers questions that arc extremely 
relevant also in the world when* the .student exists. 

The third composition assignuieut that has proved effective and re- 
warding to mr throm^h the yiMrs as a teacher of composition might 
not b(^ called a composition assiyument at all. but rather a clas*^ project. 
It is a mock newspaper based on a literar\' work stu(]i(»d in class. This 
assicnment is easier for th(* teacher with .some background in journal- 
ism, but I also used it duriut: my first year cf teaching, when I had no 
journalism experience or trajuim?. and still found it rewarding for Hie 
students and m\*S(»lf. 

I liave used this assiqnme^nt after studyim^ short stories, Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlrt, Marhcth. and lliomas Hardy's Rcttru of the Native. I 
know of no other writini? assit^nment which can elicit as lutich en- 
thusiasm' from the students: wliich can combine objectivity, subjectiv- 
ity, dud creativity in one acti\ity; and wiiich can actually involve the 
whiAi' class in a united effort to reflect the "fee!" and mood of a work 
that has hi^vn studied. The mnck newspaper may be from one to fotir 
payes tony. i)ut wliatev(»r its length, it employs examples of a Variety 
of difTcTiMit types of writinii. 

Tlie first paU'^ '^f tlii* newspaper, of course, should contain strictly 
objective writinu. n-portin:; on incid^mts atul important Iiappenint^s in 
the work previously studied. The sec(jnd paiic should be of an editorial 
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nature; liere, the writing is subjective, and personal opinions concern- 
ing the events, characttu's and concepts of a work may be discussed. 
The third page may be composed of ima^inatiN'e news stories con- 
ceived from tlie plot of the work, and the fourth page usually is re- 
served for imaginative stories in the world of sports that may have 
been played during the time period of the work. In an assignment such 
as this, t)rganization is the key factor. The teaclier, with the class, 
should plan who is to be responsible for what pages and who is to be 
responsible for what stories. The variety .of writing styles which must 
be required for the pages is obvious. Students can be as creative here 
as they wish, but tlu^ end result will be a reflection of how well they 
have reaeti^d to the work studied and how they have adapted their 
knowledge of the work to create an interesting newspaper. 

The beauty of this assignnuMit is that it can be used on any class 
le\*el. Last yniY I had fotu* individual newspapers being prepared in 
four different ht)nors-level classes at the same time. All of the papers 
were planned and written on The Rcturti of the Xative. The best of 
the four papers was printed in the school print shop so that each stu- 
dent could have his own copy. I hax'e never found a writing assign- 
ment to parallel the mock newspaper for waking a novel come to life, 
for generating student interest and for stimulating creativity. 

All *'three to make ready" compositions— the objective-subjective 
paragraphs, the idea-concentrated theme inspired by a work not re- 
ferred to in the composition, and the mock newspaper created around 
the world and times of a particular novel or play — have worked for 
me as inccTitives for studc^nts to write more meaningful^ compositions, 
and have lu^lped n^y students understand tlie hterature they study. 



Be Toifr (hvu BosnrIP 



Edu in /.. Vi r<i(h:(m-, Ti dchcr, Eui^lisli Drparfnu ut 
CiCorffi' (.'. Marshall lli^U School, falls Church, Virfiinia 



The as.si<4;nnuMit is a five-day diary or journal based on the careful 
observation of a relative or associate. The overaU length is (jnite ar- 
bitrary, of eonrse. but most stndents find they can drum up two 
hinidred wnrds a day ([uite easily. At the outset, students nuist be 
ussuriMl uneqniNoeallN that cverN'thiny they write is completely confi- 
dential. Although sttidents almost ne\er write anything really intimate 
or embarrassin'4 to the teacher, it is often fjuite personal arid *'top 
secant" from tht'ir own point of view, and their confidence must be 
respeeted. 

The fit) il work is evalnatcnl on such points as abundance and pre- 
cision of drlails. liveliiifss and vi\ idness of presentation, keenness and 
frt'slmess of obsn\ations. and \'iuor .and ease of style. The students 
basif aim is to brinu his subjtu't to life in the mind of his reader. The 
student shonld nsc a fictitious name if the person under observation is 
known to th(^ tcaehcT. siner the* subj(x*t shonld be clothed in anonymity 
for his own sake cuul that of the t(\u'her. wlio should not ])ring any 
infnrmati{)n or \ah!t^s nf his own into the picture. 

It" students arc takin^-^ a surscy cours(^ in English literature, tlie first 
step in pn^paratioM for the assiunment can be to read excerpts from 
P(»pys' Didry, Bos-wt^lls Ijfr of Jifhnson and London Journal^ and 
Defo(»'s jinmuil of thr Phmuc Ycdr. and discuss the purposes, uses of 
detail. .st\-lc^s. .subject matter, etc.. of the authors. If English literature 
is not part of the cours(\ the tcaelu^r may read from such works or 
introduce suitable* uKitcri.ils of his own choosing. 

Then the student selects his subic^-t. Normally I make this a two- 
week assi'.nnncnt. and tht^ studt^nt dot^ not ha%*e to present five con- 
secu[i\e (la\s in his diary or journal. Such an arrangement allows for 
times wheu the author and thc^ subiect may not see each other and 
hn* days \s heu not tuuch happened. Students should be impressed, 
howexcr. uilh (Ik^ fact that careful observation will always reveal 
.somethiiPi nt w and diitercMit. just as watchinu a good film or reading 
a iloud stor\ (m a secoml or thiid tiuu* will rc*vr\il lories unnoticed at 
the* first exposure Sludi iits sliMiild also be acb'ised that the* most in- 
tcrestiim penplc to obsi-ixe profitabK* are uot always tlu^ colorful char- 
acters who atti.ul attention (Msily. Quiet, uiore disciplined people 
ofti-ti re\e.il f!;-cj)e! (»i !nore brilliant hues to th(* p.itieut eye. 

Tiie thinl step is the r;l)servatiou piocess. StudcMils should be ad- 
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vised tlial tlieir work will probably be more fun. elicit more reliable 
responses, and make life for the subject much easier if they do not 
make him aware of the study. '**Honv would you behave," I ask my 
students, **if yon knew somebody was notin,^ (»very time you Innped, 
picked your ear, said .somethinji foolish, or WTote graffiti on your desk?*' 
The trick is to concentrate and remember, to make surreptitious notes 
in your own shorthand whenc\'er possible, and then get ever>'thing 
down on paper completely and accurately as soon as possible. Tips 
for the observer include: 
L Using all the seivses (How does the ,subject sound when he eats? 

Wliat fragrances does he affect? What do his fingernails look 

like?) 

. 2. Notini!; mannerisms (IhHv does the subject stand while talking? 
Does he say "you know" two or three times per sentence? How 
does he look at people?) 

3, Quotin£{ (Include chunks of dialogue that are typical or very 
revealing of the subject's Utitudes, opinions, and speech pat- 
terns,) 

4. Slunvinic a variety of moods and situations (What does the sub- 
ject say and how do(»s he look :^nd act before breakfast? How 
does hv react to anu;er— In's own and others? When is he at his 
best and how dotvs he beha\'e tlien?) 

Next comes the selection of dt^tails and data. The stndent. if he has 
not already decided, must also determine the form and style of his 
shid\'. \\*ill it be the breathless diary of a Samuel Pepys. or the more 
standard biographical approach of u james boswdl? In this assign- 
ment studonts should be ui\-('n ample opportunity. o?ice they have col- 
lected the material, of prescutiui: it in a "natural'* stylo, one tjiat stresses 
the writer's feeliuu; and tliinkiiii; about his s»ibj(»c't, rather than the 
niceties of eriUnniar and composition.' In fa< t. one of the brightest 
fringe benefits of "15c Wnn Own Hoswell" is that students often learn 
they can write qin'te wi^ll when the\' are c(nie(Mitrating co?npletely on 
their sul)j(»ets. ()})iivious to the nuts and bolts of sentence constniction. 

Finallv. the stud(Mit is acUised to prepare a rouyh draft, allow a 
day or two for it to "eool." then revise it for snbuiissi^ju. Details oft(»n 
ov(Tlof)ked uiclude si/e, .shape. cojuriuLr. and ti(*n(Mal appearance of 
the .subject: d.ita that can (Msily be included when (\\v writer is re- 
minded of th(» need for .such information to help the reader t^et a clear 
picture^ nf the person utider ohserwiticui. 

Students should also be warned auainst })ein^ "cute" or clever. Let 
the subject do all tlu* u'ork. I tell studi*nts. And finally, remind 
them a^ain. tliat what they have written is strictly confidentinl. 

In ueneral. these papers are l)ettor written, more fim to read, easier 
t(^ L^rade. more rewardiui^ in t(M-nis of students' learning to write, and 
mnre packed u-ith fringe benefits tli.ui any assii;nmt'nt in writini? I 
have ever uivcm. 
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Lislen to the Feel: / 
A Co?nj)ositiou Encounter 

/ 

Janice R. Showier, Teacher, Entilhh Department / 
Northeast //ig/i School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania / 



I don't like when I UTite u aimver to a question not on a test but 
other things. I fet»l [tho luacher.^ only looks for mistakes not tlie 
mcmiiiuLkH^i"^ n^y writins. Maybe Tm wrong. ... But that's 
. how I feel, rknow I don't have good sp) frag. >^ are run on // 

what do you nieiui? frag) frag) frag run on 

— Eleventli Grader 

Nowhere else does an inHindual stand so naked as in his writing. 
Nowhere else is he so vulnerable. Handwriting analysts suggest that 
even in the way the writ9r shapes his characters and the way he spaces, 
shortens or lengthens Jtheni, he re\"eals aspects of his inner strivings 
and apprehensions. Cnnscqucnth', the student whose tiny, squeezed 
scrutchinys appear indiscernibly on his paper reveals his self^hnage — 
e\ en before his ideas arc revealed. Then his selection of topic, thesis, 
support, st>le, words all further fashion him vulnerable. His writing 
becomes an expression of self, naked before some critical audience — 
us, his teachers. Each red n()tati()n ("fra^.. run on, sp,") becomes a 
symbolic bullet tearing at the gut of his idea. Like the artist in the 
film \V7/f/ Man Creates, the student presents his creation not with the 
affirmative "I am here, I exist, I am (I have felt the success of com- 
nnmicatinu: with anoth(T. and that success affirms iny existence)," but 
with the ((ui/'/ical "Have you discovered my meaning? Has my product 
any worth? Have I?" Perhaps the (»l(»\iMitb urader cited here is not so 
"wroni^" as he thinks. Perhaps all those red "put downs" obliterate his 
idea wri^^lin^ aninnd inarticulately (m tho pai?e. striving to he. One 
is reminded now of John Holt^s student who, when asked whether he 
ever read e^nupositinn cH)rrecti'.»!js. answerrch . . sl\ui\' the corrections 
the way y(^^i wanted us to? Never" {What Do I Do Monihnj?, p. 242). 
Perhaps as teachers of cniuposition. we should stri\'e to encounter with 
a student's compositional idea — no matter how nebulous and embry- 
onic. Beizin Nvith sensation, and listen to the fe(»l. 

It is important to interjeet her(^ that as teacluM*s oi composition, we 
shf)uld offer bett(M' means of communicatinij an idea. No one would 
ur^ne with that claim; however, it seems that in the fer\*or of our red 
markings, we often fail to offer a better way of sayinu the same idea 
to our students. Tuh^ss we strui^ule with ideas ourselves in writing, 
perhaps W(^ have little to offer students in their own writing. How 
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inauy of us write poctJA-. kor'p a jotmiul or publish articles? Perhaps 
it \vc loam to hsten to the feol, talk to sensation— toaxiiij? it to take 
form in idea, wo can cultivate in each student his own scUreonscious 
onccnintor with his writing. . ■ , 

So. how do we he^ir)? First, l)(>«4in with the "feel" of the classroom." 
Walker (1969) and Torrance (1962) have identified those teachers 
wlio seem successful in nurturing that classroom climate in which cre- 
ative ideas {Ind expression in writing. Walker characterizes them as 
"stereopathic." and Toirance identifies them as hij^hK- sensitive, re- 
sourceful, flexible and willing to "get oft" the beaten track"; such teach- 
ers form good relationships with students and arc willing to make mis- 
takes. Be prepared for noise and for a raised e\ebn)w or two from 
dubioirs colleagues. 

Second, explore the sensation of tlie cla.^room itself: hiivc students 
take a blind walk feeling their way around the classroom. A buddy 
system helps avoid emiiarrassing confrontations. Students will dis- 
cover that althv igh they cannot see, they can sense the presence of 
an oncoming object, experience light and temperature changes, hear 
shuffling of feet. This exercise works well with all ability levels— after 
rapport and respect hiwc been established. If the c-Iassroom seems too 
confining (or too risky in terms of its acceptance by adniinisti-ation 
and colleagues), try a sensory walk outside. Pack a battery-operated 
cassette to record student perceptions of the sensor>- background. Tliese 
sensory data can be transcribed on paper back in the classroom. A 
short story model 'employing a streain-of-consciousness approach to 
describe the insidiousness of mental illness, Conrad Aiken's "Silent 
Snow, Secret Snow," could serw as demonstration for student writing: 
students could fit their sensor)- data into the stream-of-conscioirsness 
model (with advanced students, excerpts from James Joyce could be 
used). 

Since students today seem \yeaned on television, a visual medium, 
two othtT blind aetivitit"; help them get in tune with the rest of their 
senses, A sounds experiment— heads resting on dc^sks. students sliaking 
any object handy— introduces tlit? concept of onomatopoetic words. 
Hip a sheet of paper slowly and hayo students attempt to write the 
sound phonetically. Another activity has students smell, touch, taste, 
feel various fruits and vegetables while tlu-y are blindfolded. A cas- 
sette would record i espouses. These t^vo activities might culminate in 
one or both of the followitig coniposition assignuieuts. 

First, try this one. which involves sensory description of a pineapple. 
Have students list descriptive adjectives and coiup.u'isons (similes 
and metaphors) using all five senses. This lesson works quite well with 
younger students who low cutting up the pineapple and tasting it. 
Discuss student responses. Pose the (piestion: It is relatively easy to 
describe the taste of a pineapple with adjectives, but how could a 
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writer describe the taste of excitement or ot fear? Sucli a ciuestion lends 
itself to a distjussion of literal and figurative langiuage (and is also a 
cue for a discussion of poetry). Choosing one of the follownig sug- 
• gostcd topics, studt»nts sliould create such an immediacy — through 
colorful usage of sensory detail— that the reader experiences what the 
writer does (^the here and now) : 

The Grand Prix Hob Dylan in Concert 

Thanksgiving Dinner A Suhway Ride 

Christmas Sl)opping" A l^oolhall Game 

A Funeral A Parade 

A Day at the Zoo A Day at the Flea Market 

Suggest that using the first-person nanatrir ajHl'the present tense helps 
the readrr feel the here-and-now immediacy. Such a suggestion intro- 
duces the concvpt of formal writing versus '^ei^eative*' writing (a mis- 
nomer since all writing is creative). 

Although students seem to imdcrstand the difference between a 
short story and a trrm paper, many have difficulty selecting a theme 
and crnnposing a thesis statcMucnt, Having them bring to class both 
news and editorial articles, and having them tise the news article lead 
as a theme to write an editorial thesis is often a valuable exercise. 

An accompanying lesson miuht be to read a sentence from either 
the middle or tlie end of an article or a st(uy. have students use it as 
their thesis and write an introductoiy paragraph for it. Tlien read them 
the original tt^xt from which the sentence was taken, Students become 
sensitive* to the (Inidity of humuatlc: they sense the relative strength 
or weakness of a sentence as it assumes warious positions within the 
paper. What a sense of power, of uni([ueness a student feels when he 
ultimat(*ly compreluMuls that he is the direct(u\ decidint: bow his sen- 
tences act in the drama which is his paper. Discuss *1)it-part" positions 
of sente!)cc»s as opposed to ".star * positions by collecting samples from 
maixaxine essa\'s and stories. As our rh^vcnth trader testifies, a student 
wants his teacluM* to list(m to **. . . tlie nieaiu'ng behind [bis] wiiting/' 
that meaning wliich \\c s(Mises is his. An exercise like the one described 
here suugcsts the traij ho manis also makes him unique. Graffiti will 
ncvtT srv\n t)ie same! 

"Don't ti'l! us: sliou* us/' says critic Dwit^lu MacDonaltl of Heming- 
way's d(\scriptio!i of his Santiago as ^'strange.'* With that criticism, 
MacDonald fr)cus<'s nn a fundanuMital consid(M\ation in writing: does 
mere statenu'Ut (»f an id(\i warrant its a(C(»ptance by the reader? A 
second coinposition approac h suggests not only that dtMiionstrating an 
idea is supcM'ior to stating it, but also that writing logically involves 
srIf-cons(i ious <|n( stiooimi and associatiuu ideas. In TcarJiitiiz Entilish 
in ///l'/i 'SV7kh)/. .Xbraham 15(»rnstein snu^ests a xariation on word- 
ass(K'iatiOn that works wt»ll as a warm-up and as a m(\uis of describing 
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transitions. Take an idea— lilcc the desk at tlio front of the'rooin. Usitig 
that as a starting point, what other ideas conio to mind? Students 
should be able to explain how one idea led to the other, how the final 
idea was arrived at, and what , the* connection k^tween ideas was 
(p. 91), 

While students are primed for associating ideas, suggest the follow- 
ing fantasy trip: Heads down on desks, students are transported to a 
place of darkness, lliis place can be whates'er they will it to be, what- 
ever associates itself with darkness in their minds. Hiey are to be 
keenly aware f)f all five senses while the>' blindK' walk in the darkness. 
Stress the* fact that the events presented will be sketchy, that they 
must complete the fantasy with their sensory perceptions and feelings 
about tlie place witli which they have associated the darkness. Intro- 
duce a dinie-si/(^d circle of light into th<» fantasN*. As students walk 
towards it, thr liqlit elnnuates. RtMuind tlu^ni to uKMitally record their 
perceptions. As they walk closer, tlie light further elongates. Tlie light 
emanates from a door left ajar. Voicc^s \vak from behind the door. The 
students' task is to. finish the fantasy, Thry may beijin their writfng 
with their perceptions while walking or with their descriptions of wliat 
happens aftcM- opening the door. Incidentally, a trip to a haunted 
house or a climb up a mountain would work ef|ually well. 

Expect tlu^ miexpected. One eleventh grader saw herself as trapped 
inside a pi^juy l)ank: the light in the distance was. for her, the slit at 
the top of the bank. Another student wrote of his journey through 
Hades and of his meeting LuciftM* Inhind the door. Ditto student 
writing samples and bring in similar ideas ( \pressed by great writers 
—Dante's Inferno, for example. Students fec^l important when they 
discover that great minds harl ideas like theirs. In an assignment like 
this, it is sometimes important to sutrgest accompanying (piestions, so 
stud(^nts discover that paragraph oriiani/ation consists of answering 
questions posed b\' sfJinc* intnxhictory idea. Some ({uestions posed for 
this assi'^nment follfjw: Ih)\\^ did I feel as I was ^ropinu; in the dark- 
ness? Vv'hat did I expert to find— if anything? What did I believe the 
licjht in the distance to be? Whose voices wer(^ behind the door? What 
was the natTu-f* of the talking (sounfls^; volume. uender? flow 

did I fet^l when I opener! the dr)or? What was the reaction of those 
behind the door to oh*? What happened aft(M* I opened the df)or? 

Probably onc^ of the Ixvst nutans of itnproviim writing is liaving stti- 
dentsAvrit(* often. With the initiation of an associate reader program, 
teachers are frecvl sonx^what from the laborious task of feculback, and 
stud(Mits heuin to understand that, althouuh \\\cy write* for an audi- 
ence, tlu^ audience* is not men*!\* "teacher/* Such a program answers 
the studt*nt who lame^nts: **Tla» teach(*r '.loesn't like uie or my idea. 
lliaTs whv I cnt tliis urade." Dittoed ifistrtictions witli cl(»arly ch*- 
lineated points for <*\'aluation of students h(*lp maki^ standards con- 
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sisteiit. Saved and referred to, tliese instructions become a communal 
sharing of ideas for teachers. ' C - 

If no funds exist for such a program, tiy liavin^j stti dents write in a 
notebook for the first ten to fifteen nnnutes of eachv-class meeting. For 
those intimidated by writing for an entire period or for tliose not moti- 
vated to write at home, this joinnal technique appeals. Although stu- 
dents should feel free to write about whatever they wish, too many 
are frustrated in the face of such choice. Offer suggestions: L Ask 
them to write aboi:t some character in their assigned readings; 2. Write 
a provocative quote on the board and have students respond to it (If 
the quote comes from the assigned reading for that day, reading from 
journal entries becomes a personal interpretation and introduces the 
lesson.); 3. Play a piece of nnisic and have students respond to 
. lu)W it inakis them feel. These daily entries can be self-contained or 
continuous. Personal entries might be clipped-— a Iloltian "for my eyes 
onl\'" approach. Perhaps two or three of the best entries could be 
graded for content. Again the journal is a valid means of discussing 
the difference between formal and informal writing. By sampling 
journals/ of famous people — Dag llammarskjold, Dr. Tom Dooley, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Jean Genet. George Jackson— students find 
workable models and also discover that nr)nliterary people as well as 
literary/ones keep journals. 

The /joiunal- is the medium for sharing perceptions and feeling. 
Throujjh it. tt-achers can :M'\yv to listen to the ^'meaning benind [stu- 
dent] writing" — listen to the feel from which the meaning expl :)ded. 
.As John Holt says, 

There has to be more writing for love, if writing is to improve, and 
. /l don't sov how this can hv dune unless at least a good part of 
viwh child's writing is whf)lly outside the an^a of corrections, ap- 
proval, criticism, marks. Conversely, a child who writes somethinj^ 
l)ecause he deeply wants to say something on his mind will want 
to express it clearly, and will proh;il)ly he ea^cr to hear anything 
you or 1 mijiht say al)out parts that we could not understand. . , . 
the child wlio. like a tnie artist, writes for love, for the sake of 
what he is writinu, camiot hut help learning as he works, . . . 
{What Do I Do Monday? pp. 2.}3-'14). 

It may be the "unkiudest cut of all" for us to realizt- that those writ- 
ings we assign for om* students' "own ijood" are done in a 'There . . . 
Vm don(*" fashi<m — what Holt characterizes as a "kind of excreta" to 
he rid of. He continues to say: "Such is the injustice of the universe 
that corrt^etions. while they sehhuu dn cood, si^ldoin help children to 
write hetten often <1m hann" (What Do I Do Monday? p. 242). It has 
takcMi this teacher a lony time to discover the import of what Holt 
statfs. A student of mine— now in her freslmian year of college^ — wrote • 
rc'jently to tell me bow much she had benefited from writing in my 
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class bccansc 1 gave her "th<? i'rccdoin to write." At that time, I thought: 
that is not such a special tiling to do. Ard thon, I was' reiniuded of 
Jiuckminster Fuller when he said: "If >ou want to do something good 
for a child . . . give him an en\-ironnient where he can touch things 
as he wants** (Buckminster Fuller to Children of Earth). 
I ha\'e just hegun to ViHtvn to the feel. 
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Aftrr writing personal journals for several tcerks, most writers are j 
able to go further and create a character. In the character journal, the \ 
writer rnu.sf follow three criteria: First, he or she vmst be of the op- \ 
polite sex from the writer Second, there must he an age difference of 
at least ten years from that of the writer: and third, the character jnust 
come from a different station in Vfe from that of the writer, . . . This 
assignment usually becomes thr most imaginative of the semester, I 
have nad the private imagined livf s (with can ful detail and research 
on the part of many sfudi vts to mak(* their works r. alistie} of Henry . 
VllL a young girl liiiULi in colonial times, a father in the year 2200, an 
a,\tr(maut living on A(/ir.v and many more, 

l.inda Dunovf tz 

Crosse Fainfe Sorfh High School 
Crosse Pointe, Michigan 
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The Clinusc Box 



Strphahie I.onnquht, Teacher, Enuli^sh Department 
Heritage High School, Littk'ton, Cohmuh 



Whilo teaching liii;h school students ibr several years, I nave re- 
ceived a consistent initial reaction whenever coniposition is approaclied 
• ♦ ♦ rc»jeetinn. I ha\'e also found that the majority of tenth to twelfth 
grade students do not write well. Small wonder, then, at their reactton. 
We do not like to do what we do not do well, and writinj? has an addi- 
tional territyin<4 factor: it is permanent. When a student verbalized 
orally, he cai) h.u k up, change, explain, interpret and add to what ho 
lias said; hut when he writes, he senses the fact that he cannot be 
there to defiMul the piece; it niust speak for itscU'. That frightens him, 
Understandinu this fear and helping my students become confideiit 
about their writing is tlie premise -that underlies all of my teaching of 
composition. What is needed, then, are teehniciues the students can 
utili/e in their own writinc; to lessen their dread of compositions. 

One of the first concepts that I stress with the students is to simplify 
tlu'ir writing, I ask them to deal with a subject they can logically 
handle witliin tiie .scope of the eouiposition. Tin's simplificaticm applies 
to paragraphs as well as essass. Given the freedom of topic choice, 
many students will attcMupt to discuss '^Thv Origin of the Papacy and 
Its Political. Soeial and Meouomic Influences over the Past Kive Hun- 
dred Years'* in a fi\'e-parauniph pap(M'. 

l*he parauraph. tluMi. is the place where I hetiin t^) review the funda- 
mentals. Nh)st students claiui they have heard of the topic seutcMiee 
idea in a paramaph. Ses"(*ral can reco<j^ni/e one. hut seldom (uuh'ss 
remiudt»(l ) do th(^>' usr topic seutenees in their ()Wn paragraphs. I pro- 
vide tlu* stuthiits v'itli examples of parauraplis that contain topic 
sentences. iUid tlu» stn(l(Mjts are ixsked to ideutif\- the sent(Mie(* in the 
parai^rapli. \\"e ne\t discuss the loi^ie of its placenuMit and the rt lation- 
sln'p of the <letails in the p.uairrapli to the topic sentence*. It is at this 
point that I introduce my concept ot the "Cihiuese box." After drawing 
on the board otie !)ox inside another for several lay(*rs. I explain the 
relationsiiip r)f the wnriK to tlie sentience; the sentence to the pua- 
Uraph: tite para'^raph to the pap< r's tlu'sis; and how. to^^cthcr. tlu>y 
Uiaki^ a tornplrte entity with each J)1msc /1)o\) tieatlv fitti^r.; inside 
tiuotlier to ui.ikc the ntiit' solid, 1 have iound that this loLlie appeals to 
th(» stndj-nts. 

Once U"c ha\'e re\'ie\\< ^l the lUMaph and the topi<- sentence and 
the students have pr.U'tiectl with their own pn*agraphs. I iiio\(^ on to 
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the subject ot tlic thesis stateme^nt. I put my greatest eniplmsij;, on the 
ut»!?zatiou of a thesis as a meaiis of glviiu^ direction to writing not only 
in terms of compositions but also in the organization of essay-exam 
responses. I preface this study with an e\phmati(m of the thenis state- 
ment, examples and its relation to the "Chinese box." Tlie next step 
is to help the students learn to compose a thesis statement that can be 
adequately defended in a limited space. Thtnigh I usually do not set 
lengths on paper assignments, in composition I do focus on the Gve- 
paragraph paper, as it includes the esseritials of introductory para- 
graph (containing thesis), three interior paragraphs in which the main 
points are illustrated and defended, and the conclusion. I explain to 
the students that this pattern can be expanded (i.e., tlie number of 
interior paragraphs) to adjust to the complexity of the thesis, and I 
give them a few exanjples to illustrate this expansion. 

In focusing on the thesis and its relation to the rest of the paper, I 
use a method of oral composition. The theory of this method is that 
students can better imitate writing techniques if they can sec them 
develop; .so the teacher, with the students, writes a composition on 
the board. I begin by asking the students to give me general subject 
or topic areas. Their contributions range from drugs to the writings 
of John Steinbeck. Tlie class chooses one of the subjects with which 
to work. Once this choice i.s >nade, I ask for a thesis statement from 
the .students. Inevitably, thrir initial responses are theses that are 
much too bruad for u five-p.u'agraph paper and usually by the time I 
have written them on the board, they see this. Vwm the list the stu- 
dents choose a thesis statement they prefer, and following their sug- 
gestions. I edit the statement to the degree it is workable for the short 
paper. The students decide when they think the thesis is at a workable 
level. If they are satisfied, but I think it is .still too broad, I carry on 
with the process an\\vay, because as we build the paragraphs, the 
students ultimately rccogni/e they still ha\'e Uu) general a thesis. 

After we select the thesi.s statement, we begin to list the major points 
that will be used to defend the validity of the thesis. Here, I emphasize 
that each of the major points is to })e fornuilated into a topic sentence 
for an int(Tior paragraph. This gives the sttidents sonic guidance in 
the s(*lection of the major points. Once the points are chosen, students 
fornmlate eac h one int(; a topic sentence and under each of those Miey 
begin to list the details supporting that particular point. This process 
calls to mind the exercise they did earlier, in which they discussed the 
relevance of details to the topic sentence in sample paragraphs. At 
each of these stages on the })oar(h I reinfr^rce the concept of the 
"( .'hines<* box." 

.A.fter the details are in and students s(*e the process as it has de- 
veloped, we discuss tin* Uno points of transitions between p.u'agrai^hs, 
the introdnetinn and placement (){ the thesis, and the conclusion and 
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what it should contain. The students* .assignment after this, rather ox- 
liaustiug class exercise is to reproduce tlie proc^jss as they have seen 
it develop on tlie board. Kor the next class period, they are to hand 
in an outline which ilhistrates how they went from their list of topics 
to the details of their individual paragraphs. The thesis and topic 
sentences are to he written out, but tlie rt^st of the pa^jer may be in 
outline form as it appeared on the board. Once this has been approved, 
the students proceed to write their five-paragraph papers. 

The results of the Xhinese box'' exercise are always gratifying, be- 
cause the improvement in the students' writing gives them positive 
reinforcement of their efforts. If, however, a student has not com- 
pletely grasped the technifiue, he is given the option to rewrite his 
paper, without penalty, after having a conference with me to go over 
his errors. /\fter completing the entire process, I find the students have 
more confidence in themselves and much less fear of the permanence 
of the written word. The next step for the teacher is to reinforce this 
techniciuc in all phases of writing. Gradually, org^mi/ation in composi- 
tion becomes less of an isolated activity to the student and more of an 
innate characteristic of his writing ability. 
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The usual reaction to the study of process as a form of advanced 
exposition is l)orodoni accompanied by smugness. Most students have 
written process themes in their elementary and junior liigh scliool ex- 
perience's. Tbvy know all a})out itf how to change a tire, how to bake 
a cake, how to apply make-up. Tlio teachers challenge is to motivate 
tliem by ilhistrating the doceptiveness and the sophistication of 
pn)C(vss. The for!i»(»r is accomplished throuj^jh a series of group activi- 
ties; the latt(M\ through readin;^, analysis, and writing. 

To introduce the unit, the class is divided into small groups of five 
to sown students. Each group selects two students to leave the room 
hr t\\i*nt\' initiutes. After their departure, the remaining students are 
LMven instructions and materials. They are to compile written instmc- 
tions {ov the construction of a model airplane from computer cards. 
Each uroup has a model airplane, tape, scissors, pencil, paper, and 
scxcral used computer cards. ^ Yes. there are a few catches: they can- 
not name the f^bjcct in tlirir instructions; they must compile their in- 
structious in fifteen minutes: and they cannot communicate verbally 
with their teammates who will attempt to cnnstrtict the object, 
• At the end of fifteen minutes, models and ti'ial materials are removed 
from sii:ht. Only scissors^ tape, cards, pencils, and instrtictions remain. 
Tlie otluM* .students, return to the classroom and are told that they have 
fifteen minutes to eonstnict an item according to the written instruc- 
tiuiis of their i2:rf)ups.. They shotild keep their constructions secret; when 
they have ctuupleted their instruc?tions. they sliould signal the teacher 
but shf)ulcl not display their models. 

At this point. tlu» fun (i)v bedlam) begins. Frustration, particularly 
aniMM'-i those who wiote the instnictions, abotmds. "How ".'ould anyone 
be so dense'" I'u.ibh* to verbaii/(\ tlu»y resort U) facial expressions and 
gestures. Tln^ buildejs sometinu^s embellish the Written instructions, 
allou'inii their i^^\•r!Ui^•(MU^ss to interfere. To the instructor who is try- 
im; tn tiemnustratt* the eoinplexitic^s the piocess, the results are N'ery 
rewarditr^. Ves. s/»mt» model airplanes are construet(*d but Sf)nie very 
strange "tliin'^s" also d('\a*h)p. Students enjoy the vud products; they 
uvAV e\cn lest them. The eoiiipnter room UaiM^ is ama/ed that an 

' Tlir iiM' ef CMMiiujf' 1 ( ard uirplaticK is an klon adapted from Dr. Jerry Bfll()n, 
Ivad <if < !iiM u uIiMu a:i(! Iii^-lruclinn. Cnllrc^o of Kducation. The rnivcrsity of 
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English *'tcacli" lias fouiid a use for eouiputrr cards. But the inajuv 
.objective of tlu> day has also heen accomplished ; process is no longer 
a dull topic. Thv t'oUow-np discnssioxi provides a working definition 
of process, considers prol)lenis of organization, and reviews knowledge 
of tlie form. \ 

The next class period requires a teacher with a strong stomach. And 
it demands extensive preparation: an ample supply of paper towels. 

The assignment insults -the class. 'In ten minutes, write instructions 
for the preparation of a peanut hutter and jelly sandwich/* 

'*Shes tricked us!" "One of those. silly process assignmeilts!" Mean- 
while, they write. At the end of ten minutes the tlienics arc collected. 
A table is prepared: lots of paper towels, a quart jar of the cheapest 
peanut butter, a pint jar of cheap, cheap prape jelly (that's the only 
jelly for a peanut hutter and jelhv sandwich, isn't it?), a large loaf of 
breach and knives. "W'onld anyone like to voluntc^er?" The selection of 
the fu'st vohnitecr is imptn'tant; his insif^ht of the puipose of the session 
can establish the tone for the entire cl^ss. 

As anbtluT s^ ' -nt reads the instructions, our volunteer begins. Ah, 
the results! Stu .its have madt* sandwiches that the hungriest mem- 
ber of the class would not eat. In fact, very few of the sandwiches 
look like sandwiches! 

As the sandwich session continn(\s. students are encouraged to com- 
ment on the problems. Point of view, verb tense and voice are con- 
sidered. The eveiise, "We all know what he meant," provides an 
excellent opportunity to diseuss the importance of determining the in- 
tended atidicnce. At the conclusion of the class, eat-h student is in- 
stmcted to compile a list (^f the steps of a process that he does not 
consider to b(^ uencral knowledue. This list will be needed for the next 
class. 

In the third el.is^ !n(H^tinc;. tin* students are led in a general analysis 
of a procoss l^wrh as the study o*" Ilav akawas *"How Dictionaries Are 
Made").- Ordt-r f)f d<»v(^!opnient and transition are nf)ted. A second 
activity of the ses^i<>n iiiN'oIvts the assignment of the previous day. 
The students (^xchant^e their lists of tlie steps f)f a process. They are 
instructed tn offor critidsin in th<» (expectation that tlieir questions and 
n)nnnents will assist in iho clarification of the process. Tlie assignment 
for the fifth m(*eting is a 2(X)-to-3(K)*word prf)cess paper on their indi- 
vidual topics. 

Snuill-izroup anah sis of other pmctvssc^s is the actiN'ity of the fourth 
class. These proccssc^s are scl(»cted to app(\il to the interests of the 
stucU^nts. Individual cnpit^s of pro(»(->sscs abotit scicMiee, nuithematics, 
sp)rts. crafts, and art ar(^ prn\ided for each group member. The 

-S. I. H.nakaw'u, "How I)ictinnnrir>< Arr Made,'* Composition 11: Models and 
Exrrrisrs, nU. Allan A. Ctlaftlioin and Harold I'K-niiiiq (.\tlanta: Harcourt, Brace 
ami NV„rId, Imv. pp. I U>-14!J). 
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miulyses should lead to nbseivrttions about audieiiee, purpose, point 
of view, and tone. Each essay is accompanied by a series of (Questions 
to implement discussion. Tlu* teacher circulates from group to group, 
listening to comments, asking (juestit^ns, providing necessary clarifi- 
cation. ^ 

At the next class meetin^^. the students are arranged in small groups 
for discussion of their first process themes. Each theriie is read and 
analyzed. The student may or may not act on suggestions- from his 
group. However, the session allows time .for theme revision if the 
student wishes to follow the advice of the group. These themes are' 
due at the end of the period. 

Several student thdmes are discussed by the class at the next meet- 
ing. The emphasis of the discussion is on what is successful and why. 
(These themes have been typed and reproduced for individual copies. 
Students svvm to recognize structural and mechanical weakne.sst?s and 
stiengths more easily when they appear on the printed page.) During 
this session, the cla.ss discusses the importance of tone and narrative 
in process. The focus of the discussion is Shaler's *'How Agassiz Taught 
Me to See," C^oodspeed's "Art of Being Outshone" and Franklin's 
"Receipt to Make a New England Funeral Elegy."^ This discussion 
usually continues at the next class meeting. At the conclusion, the 
assignment is made: write a process theme in a particular tone (hu- 
morous, satiric, or melodramatic 1 und in a narrative frame. Since the 
assignment is due tlie next day. students are given twenty to thirty 
minutes at the end (^f the class to beiiin the writing. (Students in a 
composition class must be 'able to write in class and must be provided 
with the opportunity.)' 

Five of the second tliemes are read to the class. Based on past ex- 
perience, the teacher can rcK* on students to \*()]untoer essays. Tliese 
may be their own or f)thers that the\' have reiul in advance. (One im- 
portant coal is that stnchMits tiot only read but desire to read their 
classmates' writing.) Tlu^ students inwy nwd tlieir own themes or may 
ask someone ei>e to read for them. Wv discuss the tone and whether 
it is successfully sustained, and make suggestions fiir further develop- 
ment. 

The final assignment is uvdi\v tlie nrxt d.iy. Althcuigh autobiograph- 
ical in nature, its de\'eIopment in\'oI\'(*s process. Each student is to 
seltH't some concept (sueli as distance, height. intelligcMice, love) and 
illustrate how his \*i<AV of th(^ concept has changed. ITie topic may be 

^Nathaniel Soiithi;alo SImUt. "How .Xkm*^^!?: Tauuhl Wv. lo .Sec*/' Rradinas for 
Liberal FAluvation, I.. e<ls. \. G. Loi^kf* ct al. iSrw Voik: Rinrluirt am] Cginpany, 
1952, pp. H)-19^ I!(li,Mr J. ( InotNpcfd. "Tho Art of hviw^ Outshoru*/' Great Nar- 
ratuc ^^^c^/^. !■(!. I{^M ph Nlrrs.inil ( \fw \oik: W'.i.sliiiiuton Sfpiart* Press, 1961, 
pp. -lOO 'tl^). Hi nj.imir) IVunklin. "A HroiMpl U) Ntiikr a New Kniiland Funeral 
l!lri;y.'* Vnitrd Statrs in lAti ratuw, ids. W.ilttT IJlair (t .il. (Atlanta; Scott, Korcs- 
inaii and (!onip.m>'. I'J''^ ). p. 1.35). 
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disciissiecl for the future as well as for the present and past. No limit 
is set on the length of the assignment. Th^ noxt tvvo.days of class time 
are giyen to workinu; on the assisnment. 

The success of this assignment luis al\va>\s ainuxed itnd humbled me. 
The tliemes can evoke, tears of laughter, tears of compassion and 
empathy^ tears of catharsis. Because the student is writing about him- 
self, the theme has untisual vitality. The paper is read to the class only 
with the student's pennission. We have had deep, searching papers on 
views of God and religion; philosophical comments on death, good, 
and education; aiid tomldi' humorous definitions of love. One theme 
that will remain in' my memory was accompanied by a paper written 
(printed) by the student when she was in the third grade. She had 
written "I hate boys! I hate boys! I hate . . To the class's amusement, 
many of those boys listed were sitting in this classroom with her. Ob- 
Niously, she nn longer hated them. I would hope that her concept of 
the process had changed as much as her concept of bo>'s had changed. 
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An Exercise in Description 

'Rohvrt D, Welch, Assisiant Principal for Instruction^ 
Gross^e Fointe Sorth High School^ Croasi.' VointCy Michif^an 



One writing assiiinincnt of which I am cvspccially fond is a simple 
exercise iir spacia! closcription. This particular a.ssignnicnt is by no 
mea!is unusnal or esoteric l)ut it ilhistrates much of what I personally 
beheve ai)out tcachiutc writing. Originally, it was designed as one in 
a series of projected exercises worked lait for luy students in a high 
school honors English literature class. 

Early in that course, these students asked me to take thein through 
a more structured and intense writing program than they had prcvi- 
oasly e.xpcrieneed, Thc\* came to me witli the feeling tluit they were 
not good writers. e\'en thotigli they had been selected l)y their previous 
teachers as capable of honors work. They stated that they hac^ all 
written much, mostly in a literary vein, and had had their writing as- 
.sfgnnients w(^ll explained and promptly corrected. Yet. they felt little 
real understanding of llie writing process, had seldom spent classioom 
time writing or re\"isinu. and had only paid lip service to the act of 
revision. Occasionalls'. they had written 'cr(Mti\c'' pieces and had 
sometimes been honfjred for them. Though they loved literatme and 
discussions related to it. tliey felt that an imdue amount of time had 
been spent in literary discussions. The students expressed considerable 
insecurity about their wiitiug. 

Following several general classrotun dialogues involvinu these and 
other feelinus, we ann-ed to a different, moif ssstematic, writing lab- 
oratory approach. At least, wv aureed to gisc that approac^i a trial. 
The students heard n\v point of \iew during our discussions, and 
though I spent nmch more time listening to their feelings than i did 
exprf'ssiu^ my oss u. the\' were .iware of m\' belie! ui a moa* than casual 
approui h to uritiim. i My ^ :( \ss. they nuderstood. were lar'^ely derived 
from ?r)\ ow ii persojial experiences .is a cr)lle<:f^ student and master 
teacher.) Our basic aUrei-iiu nt \sas that we Wwiild spend about a tlu'jcl 
of our classroom time u'nting. would use a sssl'Mii.itic approach, would 
(oneeiitrate c-hief!\ on short paragraplis. and uould attempt a wide 
diversity* nt eXj)ository. d'-sei ipti\'(\ atid narrafi\"e forms. .An exercise* in 
sj'^atial description was our first as.siginnent and required about two 
or three t'^lal (l.iv s cf c-l.iss time. It was prt-seuu d to students in the 
form (Mjilined hflow : 

.•\n i!\i»rcis(» in Pure Spatial Description 
Writr a puTf ly descnptiNe par.igr.n>h picturing a real scene 
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c which yoii aru actually objicrvitig ut the time of writing. You tnay 
choose a room, on(; wall of a room, a set table, a bed, a view of a 
house nearby (perhaps across the street), an intersection, a desk, 
or another similar sul)jec't for your desunplion. 

Attach a simple sketch or chart to your paragi*aph. Show die 
exact relationship of one object to another on this cliart. 

Injportanl Do's: 

1. Describe a real scene which you actualhj can observe as you 
write. 

2. Use a logical method of movement throufih ^pacc, (Move from 
left to right, riyht to left, top to bottom, bottom to top, 
ol)linui»ly across the room, etc.) 

3. Use as many concrete nouns and active V( rhs as you feel to he 
effective, (With this t\pc of assignment you can no doubt em- 
ploy sonu* **l)(Mug" verbs and an occasional "passive voice" form 
to ^00(1 cflcct.) 

4. ahow as cxaethj as possihh' the relationship of o}ffects in i(pace. 
(However, Iry to avoid being overly "pedestrian*'; don't over- 
stress in.ithematical measurement.) 

Important Don'ts: 

1. Dont hrirnj ynurstlf info foetis. Simphj deserihc what you see. 
(Do not loeiiti' \'onrsi'lf in tlu* sct-ne. Do not indicate what 
\our feelinus are abcnit thi» scene.) 

2. D{m't try ta he 'V/r^j//* (Simply iry U) he clear and informa- 
tive.) 

Following our pr'^paratnry discussion, each student those a specific 
st^ttiuii and bciian by inakio'^ a crude sketch tf) sliow the relationships 
of obji'cts in that area. Then. e\"ei*\ t)Ui\ inclndinu the instructor, wn^te 
a rnuuli draft. I'ln* cf^neept of the instructor as an active classroom 
writer was established with this first assiuiuneut. .\t tliis tinu^ we all 
wrott* on th(^ sanie topic; tlunmh lat(T. uhen nH)re assii^mnents had 
been worked (»ut. iustruiti(ui becaim* indiAiduali/ed and stmleiits had 
■a choiee. assuming they had mastered the few basic, prt^liininary writ- 
iU'j; e\ereises. 

l"or tin's stiitie deseriptinn. the c lass was <1i\ ided into small groups 
which dis( ussed our rouuh ihatls and niado suuuestions tor re\ isjuu. 
Maeh ^rouj) had a rec order who uroU- i^ruup sum^estions ou sheets of 
paper and a^^e. hid th(* apprnpiiate sheet to each roie^h (Iralt. That 
<»veuiu^. I added niy CJimneuis. l\i[^ers \s*ere rettirned to students the 
following da\ , polished. re\ ised copiers were due the next W(u*k. H(»- 
\*isi(>u \v as luandatnry for all exerpt **A" p.ipers. .\ w c»!hiinderst(K)d 
uromid nde for this and »ill other (nmpositinn assielnnuMits was that 
there was no deadlin(» on re\*ision. .\uy student onld continU(» to re- 
\is(» his work until satisfird with it. and the writinu ura(ic» was con- 
stantly npdat<'d in terms uf progress. The entire emphasis in \\ritinu 
was on each student s stjei ess in ac hies inu an elfec tiNe pnichic t. in this 
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case, a specific kind of static description. The classroom was treated 
as \y()rkshop or laboratory with everyone writing and siibuutting his 
product for general criticism. Students were to aim at brevity and at 
quality rather than (luantity. 

Soon, students began to develop a sense of pride in craftsmanship. 
When most liad achieved reasonably effective descriptive paragraphs, 
ditto sheets on which to type them were circulated to the students 
who had achieved the greatest success. A small booklet was then pre- 
pared which included both the assignment and the models written by 
the students. As the class reviewed tliese printed paragraphs, members 
()l)served that son.e students had not maintained the highly objective 
approach dema?ided by tlie assignment. They also noted that some of 
these papers were among the best. Students remarked, and the in- 
stnictor agreed, that, there is nothing wrong with deviating from the 
rigid guidelines of an assignment if it suits the needs of the writer, 
and if the end results are successful. It was established that students 
could make such deviations if they could defend them. An example 
such as the one below illustrates a sophisticated, creative variation on 
the original assignment: 

Child's Bedroom 
On the tufted beige rug in a corner of the small room, a mouni- 
ful lion rests wilh his sad yellow mtizzle buried in his forepaws. 
He is sad and i^icnmiful perhaps because he has lost his ontx) 
beautiful mane along s\'ith his youth, and is left with only a few 
wisps of hair stuck in the seams of his stuffed head. Next to the 
wall, and close to the lion, a golden palomino mounted on a car- 
riage of ahnninutn bars with four steel springs seems to have been 
fro/en in mid-gallop, its straw-colored tail swishing in the air. 
Prec ariously astride the black and white saddle of the horse sits a 
furry, brown and white monkey, its wide red mouth directing an 
inane but silent taunt at the lion in the comer. Across the room, on 
the white spn»ad of a small lied, obviously enjoying the scene as 
they .sur\ t'l' it. Nit Raj^^cdy-Aiin and Raugedy-Andy . . . she in her 
na\y blue ihvss and white apron, he in his blue trousers and red- 
and-white checked shirt. These clothes are their only means of 
diMiiu tion. f(^r the y lt>ok strangely alike as they hold each other's 
hands, their red yarn hair dishevclctl, their hlack button eyes shin- 
ine. and [ho thin, black line of each one's mouth fro/en in a per- 
petual smirk as they watch the i^aiiieittiug Lion and Mocking 
Ntoiikey. 

Vet. students .ilso saw hf)w suc cessful close adherence to the letter 
ti} the assiixuiuent cj)u1(1 be: 

The Garden in Winter 

The qanh'U lay still under the winter twilight. On one side was 
a dri\t svay ( UisiiiU into the d.irkuess, aixl on ihv oihov was a 
shouldi-r-high st(>Me ftnie, its crevices and ledges cf)vered with 
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snow. At the foot of the wall, a row of stiff shoots with dried frozen 
leaves jutted from the white earth. A birdbath, uenr the r(?ar of the 
garden, not far from the wall, and filled with ice and dirt, stood 
regally among the dead clusters, which dotted tlie ground. In the 
very center of the garden rose an island, bdrely discivrnihle under 
the snow, from which arched a lone plant. An oval-shuped walk 
sunonnded this island, continuing at each end straight through 
the garden. Beyond the walk drooped a weary maple tree, street- 
lights slione through the bare branches of the tree, ilhuninating 
tlie dead chnnps of myrtle around its base, and revealing the tracks 
of a rabbit leading toward the wall. All about were scattered stems, 
frozen and bowed with heavy liff»less flowers, spectres which had 
returned from death at night and eerily hovered over the ground. 

Now that time bad been established for our writing laboratory, it 
was not uncommon to see various combinations of students at work 
on revision, or for me to have the luxury of workinj^ at some length 
with an individtial daring class time. Rather than generalizing about 
writing, we fo\md ourselves working on tliose very real problems faced 
by writers who aim at a superior prodiict. After tAVo weeks, most of 
which remained devoted to the study of literatiu'C. we had a collection 
of- short descriptive paragraphs worthy of our abilities and efforts. 

A fringe benefit came later when we siibmittmj om* dittoed work to 
the school-literary maga/ine. Four of the pieces were printed as short 
creativ^^ sketches and were highlighted by impressive art work. Wc 
were delij^htrd, and during tlic rest of the school >ear continued to 
work on many other short, largely expository paragraphs. These para- 
graphs inchided the usual traditional types, such as example, eninnera- 
tion. comparison-contnist. auiilo^y. reason, eause and effect, and defi- 
nition. \W attempted to keep our work focnsc^d. personal, specific, 
orderly, and detaiN^d. Lat(T. understandinys oftcMi carried over into 
otir WM'iting abr'hit literature. Rather than pasting together a large 
assortment of literary ideas in a "eateh-air' paper, students began 
writing tiuhtly unifu^d. sluut p ip<M-s whic h focused on sharply limited 
topics. T\pical titles might hv "The Use of Topography in Cry, the 
Beloved Counlnj,^^ or "Contrasting Houses in Wtttficrin^: Ilritihts'* 
"Steps in the Mt^ral R(*ueii(^raMnn of ljm\ Jim," or "(]rahani flreenc^'s 
Definitif)n of Priest in Thr Potirr and ihr CA<n\j!* Such topics de- 
mand(»d tlu* use '^f eoinparisou-contrast, example. euumeratii)n. and 
definitij)n approaches, all of uhich sturlrnts had first practiced in their 
personal panmraphs. 

\\*h(Mi niemhers of this c hi^^ had Cfnuplctf 'd tho \-tMr. thf\- expressed 
pleasure w ith tlu* liti*rar\ selections \\ had studied but tlu^y also told 
me in many wa^'s that they appifeiated most the time wv had spent 
in our writing l.ilKu-atniv. Se\eMaI students had won awards in the 
Schohistie NWitin^j: (^Mutest. and t\\o had aclii(»\e(l distinctinn in the 
NCTK Aehie\eM?i(^nt Ax'.ards in Wntiii^ riouram. The writing of this 
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class also dominated tlio sdiool litornry magazine, and I now had to 
cope with the problem of overconfidence. 

More important than the reeoynition we received, however, was 
the changed attitude of th(^ class t(jwani writing;. We had learned to 
write frccjuently, both in the chvssr()om stilting and at home. We were?, 
not "uptight" about grades .since these could always be improved if 
we were willing to devote time and ener[4y to revisi(rii. We were learn- 
ins to do in (>m* writing laboratory what art industrial honieniaking, 
and science students, as well as school athletes and musicians, have 
been accustomed to dnin^ for many yv.ws. We were de\ eloping a num- 
hvY of specific skills by practicinj? them frequently in a structured 
settiui^ which uev(»rthelt»ss allt)wed us considi^rable creatis'ity and in- ' 
dividuality. \\V clearly saw that creatiN'e, expository, and literary forms 
caunnt he st^parated but are, in fact, intimately related. We were aware 
of what wp tniild til) with the fainiliar, and with personal experience, 
a!i(! were nf)t afraid to »ise what wv knew best in our writinjj;. We were 
confiflent of our abilities to determine (piickly an effective way in 
whic'li a subject ct)uld be dt^eloped. 

I benefited pcrsoually as a teacher since I painlessly sectuvd many 
exet^llent assi^nnu»uts, ciauplete with models. My rei^ular classes were 
latcM* to profit frfuu tlu'se aud (^specially appreciated tlie very tant^ible 
and achi(^\',ibl(^ student examples. The extTcisi* in static description 
phieed a hiii:h premium on order and clarity as well as upon exact and 
efl'ective word choice. ()\er a period of sex'cral years, it has helped to 
prodtice a rich har\-(wt nf stutlent writiu.:;, 



1 Students Walk Otd 



f "^i' fauces Gotdu alcr, Teacher^ En^U.sh Dcparlvivnt 
c " Long Beach Uigh Sclwol, Lonti Beach, Sew York 



M>: niixod-abllities, mixed-yrados, h^^li school uivativc writing stu- 
donts iouud a fraMnij cxporioiKO in sncriunbing to a fuutasy of StanU7 
* Plundy published in The Seie Yorker:^ 

Walking Out 
Stanley Phmhj 
1 w/mld walk out of Ihis flesh. 



r7 V ? / i^ y^ ■ 



This i!)tf>\"i(alii)^ idea w.is iin'iiini.dly disru>^'-d lor its sitiipK* s(»nst' 
Ix'fort* a \'nv of >ih ia(' dcNii-iHli'd to pr<"»<"nt rros>,-feitili/atin!i or 
dilution of iuspiralinj.. '''hen tlu- studi-uls fojluu-i'd a thrct»-p.irt as'jiga- 
nuMit: 

1. Walk out (if i/onrsclf. Then do cither 2 or 3 lu'low in poi'try or 
prose. 

2. /j'oA* (it u h/it /you left IwUind i'xamine the ehu^s \on ha\(» ahan- 
dnlK'd to the easnal passerby or to the iut<Misf' »tudei)t (ytai 
choose which ). What udoKI that person make of the storehotue 

• I'n^iu (liTufJ.' M.ifi' rnisftsjts' l'}rss>. V) 1972 Tlu' New VorkfM- 

Ma^.i/JiU'. IiK. H<»priiitrLl by [H-imissU):i. 
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oi habits, postures, clothes, fingerprints, memories^ and words 
. tliat either shielded or wcrp you? Detail the fragments from 
which he must try to veconstvuct the person you were. Wc;igh for 
yourself whether you want his judgments to bo accurate or 
grossly wrong. - 
. 3. You are free now. Take us where you'd like to go, unseen, unfelt, 
' What mysteries will you penetrate, what sensations' will you 'ex- 
plore? This is. the journey that can take you in and out of place 
and time and mind. What is it like and what do you discover? 
The responses speak for theipselves. People really let go in ways 
that had previously been bottled up by self-imposed corsets of suitable 
form and ct)ntent. Here are three; 

I'm gonna eat toadstools until I get stxiffed— 

Vin ^onna free all the frogs & let them fly away 

I'm gtjuna drowTi e\'ery fisli who will stand in my way. 

I'm i^ouna jump in the water all alone. 

I will converse with the clams, 

and snmu[^le some seaweed to the surface— 

uiiive sluli-'. seaweed, needs exposure. 
And tomorrow 

I will sleep late, talk to no one — 
Kver again, and watch tv. 

Then they'll he sorry — 

I svill make them all cry. 

"Speak! Tell us wluit you've seen, what you 

Know!** 

I will only grin — 
Lik(* t!ie chc^shiro cat. 
Like tlie super-clieshire cat, 
W'itli omiiiptitont eyos» 
a tantali/ini^ noso» 
an ultimate mouth— 

And iihake my head. 

— Nanette Santoro 

1 hiwc jMst walked out. Not out of a jol) or school, hut out of 
niy t)j)dy (i.e., manifest corporeal form). The walk-out is a protest. 
Yes. I am oo strike ap^iiinst my body. The following list of griev- 
ances h.js been submitted and deser\es careful consideration: 

A. lioiirs too sliort. Mind requests twenty-tour-hour wakeful- : 
ness but receives only sixteen. j 

li. Kfjuipment defects and failures as outlined below: ; 

1. Torn cartileSc in left knee, sprained ligaments in right. 
Peri{)dic disfnnctionality (they occasionally stop work- . 

2. Luncs subject to bronchial spasms during post-illness 
periods (coughs a lot after colds). 



Frances CoUhvatvr 

3, Ralph Nader is conducting an inspection and entire 
body may be subject to recall. 
C. Food consumption too large, Dtumg periods of wakefulness 
the bod> consumes botwet»n three and five meals daily. Sub- 
stanlive reports and complaints available from Mother (who 
cooks meals) and Father (wlio pays for them). 
D» Flat ivet, Nlinor* Acceptance and remedy of previous com- 
plaints will be enough satisfaction for me to walk back in. 

—Ricky Kohn 

You Are Free Now 

A presence 
Joining the wind 
Scanning the oceans 
Taking a rest in the clouds 
While determining my 
Reason for being. 
Looking at everyone and 
Everything until I had its 
Secret. 

Eternity would be an 
Instant or a glance at the 
(Creator 

Knowing I would be saved. 

—Mark Haisley 

ITiank you, Mr. Plainly. My students walk out every year now. 



Leveling xvlfh St u dents 



Frances Evr ridge, Teacher, Enfilkh Department 
Churchill High School, San Antonio, Texas 



(Composition shookl he the most cxdtint^ p;ut of an English pm- 
gram, chaonolin^ stiulcMits ia eUVclive skill tecluii(iut\s» yet fivcing 
stildtMits to create their own designs, whatever the framework: de- 
scriptive, narrative, expository, or poetic. Freein-L? sttulents to express 
their frasmented ideas throngli the nse of "levels'* is u positive, effecs 
tive. rowardint; discipline, in the art of composition. This concept is 
not new» hut it is a concept wliicli re(iuir(*s, hy its very nattire, u stnic- 
tnred approach. If the teachcT doesn't know the destination, how caii 
he free students to ^o tliere? This paper is a resinne of a structtU'cd 
appnuicli to composition used with eleventli-.^rade students in a course 
titled **Ain(Miean Perspectives/' a Itised course in langtiage, conip(Jsi- 
tion, and literature. 

The hackhon(» of this program is to use* tht* classics to raise questions 
on styk\ so tli(» classics must he used in an onU^r that will fit the se- 
(in<Mitial thematic iniit. In the first unit on Puritanism, students read: 

A thromi of luMnii'd nu-n, in sud-cnlorcd garuicnts, and gray, 
stcepli'-crnwucd hats, itiltTiuixrd with wnmni, sume \warinR 
liooils .ukI otht rs l).in'h(M(IccI, was assiMulih^l in -front of a wooden 
edifices tlir dunr i»f whidi was luMvily timln-rcd with oak, and 
studdfd witli irnn spikes. 

Tliis first paragraph from The Scarlet Letter is a qood heuinning for 
a <liscussinn of 1 law-thornc s usi' nf detail to uiak(» liis ch^scription real- 
istic and thercl)>" '"hook" his reader into the time, place, and ..tone of 
his nanative. \o taus are t:iven to structures at this time, hut this and 
other selected p.issa'^cs mak(* the students aware of Hawthorne s 
snphisticafed sfvle. Nf) atti-mpt is made yet to have* students imitate 
this or any other st\ le, hut couiposition <loes proceed in terms of char- 
ai-tei sketches and e\{V)sito!y lUiaKses of tlu* total no\'eI. 

And thus the work pn)cee(N: ilu* two tackles hoistin.u and kiwi-r- 
ini; sinniltant'ditsK : Imlli wh.ile and wintilass ht-avin^. tlu^ hea\'ers 
sin'j;ini^. the t)lnlilu'r-n»<ini urnltennn ( fMlmU. the males' scarfing, 
the slijp straifiini:. and all hands su r.irniti occasjouall)', hy way of 
assua^nm the pMieral frictmn. 

W'e'rt* on tin* VeijUiHl now and reads' to let MeKillt* show us tlu* 
way with diifeieul leveU of structure as well as different levels of 
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meaning. At this i)oint the Christrnscn Rhetoric Program* is intro- 
duced. Usini; a transparency of MeKilles sentence on the overhead 
projector* I discuss the author's use of detail;, then the questioning 
begins, *'\Vhat would you call this kind of sen tonci>?" ^("Compound- 
complex** is the most popular answer, but usually one voice will ven- 
ture, ^'Simpler) Now they are all looking. Simple? I am ready for 
the next stage. "If we all agree that there is only one subject/verb, 
what will we call these otlier structures? What is lioisting? Verb? No, 
oan*t be— no helper. No way in our language for 'hoisting' in this 
sentence to be callt^d a verb." A timid \'oice asks, "Participle?" Anotlier 
says "Gerund?" Another "Verbal " and others in the mom get upset. 
**6h, that grammar stuff I'' "I never understood that." 

That s when I black out .tlie overhead, place a clear transparency in 
readiness and begin my spiel. **If you have never understood the tenn 
verbal befor<\ then today is the day. It takes t^vo minutes; are you 
readv?" Then with wax pencil and transparency I explain a verbal. . . . 
"Now, back to Melville\s sentence. If lioisting'. is a verbal, what is 
'tackles?" 7\\vv dont kno>v. But two more minutes and the concept 
of an * absolute" is cstablislu^d. 

Now we're ready for the introduction to Christensens Rhetoric 
Prosram and the term "cunnilative sentence " Throtighotit the week v 
we examine Molvillcs style in \yays not possible before. Students de- 
clare that "absolutes** jtist leap out, (mce you know them. We take a 
short chapter from Moby Dick such as ''Brit/* and careftilly examine 
the structures, noting the writers pacing as well os his N'ariety. 

The next stvp is a natural. Students write. Th*' • write cumulative 
sentences, breakimi down the base clause into levt generality, each 
level serving an important function to the whole, and each level pro- 
\idinu specificity, like a camera /o(;ming in for the closest look de- 
sired. They write about the characters in the novel, but this time with 
a difFerf^U franu'w^uk: use addition (modifyinu elements); direction 
(logical arrangenuMit); levels of generality (tell me all I need to 
know); and t(*\ture (find the words.* borrow the words, create the 
words, anv way but ^et rich in ttv\turc). 

Throndiout a seniest(M\ I use the Christensen Rh(»toric Proi^ram and 
the classics we are stndyimi in a combined effoit to free students to 
write. When we study \Vahlrn wc t;'ke up journal writing, putting to 
us(» the cuinuhitive se!jt(M)ces which are so effective for cataloguing 
r(*sp()nses» as in Thnreau's chapter nn "Snnnds": . 

In tlie nuMnubile all the shore raim with the tninip of bullfrogs, 
the sturdy spirits tjf ancient wino-hihhrrs and wassailers. still xin- 
repentant. Iryini: to sin^ a catch in thi'ir Stygian lake,— if the 

• Kranci'i (:hriNt» tis«'n. Chri^trn^i-n Rh'timr Proiiram. Our llnndrrd \inctthFiV(* 
()trWii7;</ Trm^iHiTruric\ uith Tun him: ript and Tcnrhhia Manual (Harper and 
How) (U\ri>trn>i'ti IVu toric Prt'i^rnm: Siwlrut Workbook (CanReUl Press). 

/ 
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Wnldoij ti>^iH^*^^ vmhn the compariso!i, for tltougli there are 
almost no weeds, there arc h'o\iH there,~wlio would fain keep up 
the hiloriouj* rules of their ok! festdl tal)Ies» though tht'ir voices 
^ have waxed hoarse, and solemnly yrave, inoekini^ at mirth, and the 
wine has lost its liavor, and heeonie only li(|uor to distend their 
paunches, and sweet intoxication never comes to drown the 
niemoi^' of the past, but rnero saturation and wuterloggediicss and 
distention. 

With all this as background, students ha\e no difficult^' accepting 
the complex st\;le of Dreiser in An American Tratiedy, The opening 
paragraphs provide effective levels and appropriate pacing: 

DUSK— of a summer nipht. 

And the tall walls of the commercial heart of an American city 
of perhaps 400,000 inhabitants— such walls as in time may linger 
as a mere fable. 

And up the broad street, now comparatively Imshed, a little 
band of six,— a man of about fifty, short, stout, with bushy hair 
prutrudinR froiu under a round black felt hat, a most unimportant- 
looking perscm, who carried a small iwtable organ such as is cus- 
tomarily used by street preachers and singers . . . 

By the time s'tudents have reached tlu» streanvof-consciousness sec- 
tions, they arc excitedly recoyni/inn tluit fragments of thouj^ht in a 
lo.qical sef|uence are a form of "le\'(»ls*' and an effective writing tool 
Students not only pity or detest Clych*. but also recocHii/e the art form 
which has made them feel this way: 

The dusk and silente of a closing day. A concealed spot in the 
depths f)f the same shelteritiq Woods where alone and dripping 
his dr>* hi\{i \n\i\\ Clyde stood, and by waiting, sotight lo dry him- 
self. . . . Htit the repeated cry of that bird,--harsh, nerve shaking. 
And then the gloom, in spite of the summer stars. And a youth 
making his w.iy tbmuuli a <iark. nninhabitt-d wood, a dry straw \ 
hat upon his hcacK a bag in his hand, walking briskly and yet 
warily— south— Si)utb. 

As we work into lunre contfinpMniry literature wo find all authors 
using *'K'\els'* and most of tbem utili/ing tli<* "absulutr" structure. L<*t's 
free our stude^nls to wiitc this waN'. 

The final *'tep in this structKr.'d apprnae!! iiivolvcs ttjtal conunit- 
lUiMit from the student writer. He crr.ifes the storv and makes real the 
characteis. attrudiiii; t(j each dftai! of st{)r>--writing in a professional 
way. And the stories are Uf)nd. My fa\c)!ite ex. nipples o| the ust^ of 
"levels" comr from my f)wn students' short stmirs:* 

• I h.ive fiuote't} fnuii tin* vhori storw-s of iho fnlldwini* stndrnts: Sandy DvLoiiev, 
Reth Who<»liv Kitliy HnihiU. Hosim.ny (!hristin.is, I.^a I.n^an. Kathy Krainor. 
and Hormie .\s}i. 
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I remember times in Idnho when NIolanio and I were best friends* 
Numbers and faces tl^ifteU by, ami we grinned at each other. It 
was all so j^ood, And we were friends. It was June and gi'een and 
h'Ay, It was July and water and laughter. U was Au<^ust and yellow 
and mellow. Then suddeidy the wind blew and jt was September, 
We ran lo^ethev in the night» I feet hitting the same sidewalk, 
jumpin'g bushos» W e ran in the warni air and felt summer go by. 

My horse flew over the grassy earth, and with this speed I passed 
the wind— the wind endeavoring to catch me, pulling at my hair. 

He had been walking for two hours in the red heat, sweat dripping 
dowii his face, info his eyes, off the tip of liis nose, salty in his 
mouth. 

The moon broke through the clouds a moment and I saw him 
clearly. Proudly, defiantly, the huge rai.ge stallion glared at me 
from wiiite-rinnned eyes of fire, his blood-red nostrils distended 
as he testily sniffed the air, his shaggy bay coat matted with blood 
■ from a recent fight. 
For a long while afttM- her departure, I just sat, blinking stupidly 
at the darkui'ss, wishing the heavy, langorous blackness would . 
envelop me with a sweet vt'il of indiiference, that I might never 
worry about '*seeing a light" or "finding the right road/* 

' When I was a little girl, I loved e\erything. The soft shadows of 
the afternoon. Dragonilies. Trees. Rain. And love. In the middle 
of a green-grass, butterfly clay I would sit, eyes closed to preserve 
the memory of the moment, heart op^nrto receive as much joy as 
possible. 

The motorcycle was the first thing I saw, handlebars shining in the 
newly risen snn, metallic flanks glistening with morning dew. Not 
a sound issued from the lf)ng Texas highway by which I slept; 
there was «»nly some happy prophecy of a contented sparrow sing- 
ing near the roadside park. 

And it never ends, cojiiposition. that is. I take an exanunation ques- 
tion, such as the "hrute Incident*' question suggested in End-of-Year 
Examinations in En<j,lis}i for CoUeiic-Uonnd Students, Grades 9-12 
(CEEli) and change it. so that stnth its not only write a description 
of an ac-tion reinenibered from their reading, tbey write the description 
using "levels/' Can >ou recf)gni/c the i!iciilenlb? 

He lay puffing hard, fiis body heaving in his shell, his eyes bulg- 
ing, the blood in his head p\nnping furiously. 

His noso was piislied back into his face, the nostrils looking like 
two wide» gaping canyons. These can>' )ns were peopled by ants, 
cairying their loads in and out. 

Tlic four men leapc<l from the boat, each attempting to survive 
the heaw waters iuuund them. 
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And the pock-marked peasant exuded the liquid of life from five 
dillerent places, the torn llesh revealing th<* naked muscles. 

Then the rut secme<l to leap haekward. The strike was a dusky 
gray blur, a split second of perfectly timed speed and mdtiou. 

The sunlight streamed through the woods, shining upon the body 
of a soldier, his eyes cast upward as though he searched the skies 
for an answer. 

And still it doesn^t end, for students return to visit saying, "You 
know,'! still think about leveling when Tm wilting — well, I don't just 
think about it— I do it!" 



Creative H 
- - A 'Means and A 'of an End 

Flo Lambeth, Teacher, English De partment 
Permian Ili^h School, Odi ssa, Texas 

When I began teaching, most f)f niy coinictions were cut on the 
familiar bias of an unrealistic ambition and a naive idealism. Nine 
years and a tiiousand students have siufted the pattern of my values. 
One certitude, liowever, was held: creative writing has little place in 
hit^h school English classes. 

This is not to say, however, that the bedrock of our teaching— solid 
expository writing—cannot be mined for such nuggets as metaphor, 
allusion, simile, alliteration, analogy, parallelism, and other rhetorical 
devices congenial to all forms of cO!npr)sition. For example, a sopho- 
more's perfecth' p.icc»d. tii^htly controlled cf)mparison of Poes raven to 
die IliM missile, closing witii the heightened ominousness of Poe's 
own "Nevermore." still excites me. A juniors metaphor on the appear- 
anee of the sentimiMital novel toward the close of the Age of Reason, 
"Shyly weeping beliind iier dainty lace handkerchief, the sentimental 
iiovefwas -xn intimate ac(iuaintancc of niany educated ladies of this 
period," thnuuh forced, does connnunicate solid information. A beauti- 
fully l)alanced sentence in an essay on the eminently balanced classical 
era has both discipline and relevance. 

It is the lack of oiu* or lK)th of these qualities in almost all the ere- 
iUivt* writinu nf hi^h school students that I find ruinous. When I see 
senliinentalisMi dribbled hapha/aidly across the pa.ue and labeled free 
verse by students who camiot yet scan another poets meter, nnich less 
erect the metaphoricid net that most of us use to defend the genre 
auainst l-'rost's criticism, tlu* mopp(*t in me wants to confide tliat the 
(MnpiTor is naktul. I find nixself filled with the same aversion to 

short stones ma]f)d')if)iis with meln<liania i)V awash in bathos. 

\«» tlu^ j()b of the seeondary hjiiilish teacher is to dcMnand structured 
\^'ritimr. tt) insist that studenls liMin to wrile Hemingways *'one good, 
true sfiitenet^ ' to pro\id(» (Midless practice in variety of sentence struc- 
ture* and leuL'*!. awaken an awai(Mh*ss of diction and idiom, to teach 
.se\(Mal basic essa\ fornis so repetitiously that <»ventnally the student 
can follow tlii-m by rt>te to produce copy with both coherence and 
clarit\'. In short, oin* job is to tcitch the same old tnUhs about com- 
nmui<'ation by the sanu* nld laborious nu!th()(I of making stmctured 
assiuMmieiits. then spendiuu; \}w [en forevers it takes to' grade each. 
'Die job is not uiainoroMS: still. ther<* are abundant rewaKls. 

OccasiJinally. of cours(\ an original writing assiumnent related to 
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other skills and insights one is teaching does suggest itseU. Then one 
can encourage the\studeat to be \^reati\-e" (and often lie is, within and 
usually because of preestahlished limits), confident tluit if tlin search 
for valid originality remains a fishing expedition, lather values are 
being netted. From the Romantic period, for example; I have had good 
results with three such approaches, wliich I rotate according to the 
skills, perceptions, and needs of individual classes. • 

Whitman s "There Was a Child Went Forth*' inspires an assignment 
that butlj sttidents and I enjoy, though for somewhat different reasons. 
Giving each a copy of tlie poets amorphous assemblage of molding 
influences, I ask him to duplicate Whitmans catalogue method by sub- 
stituting his own strongest reminiscences. I assure students that their 
anonymity will he respected. Although most of tlieir "poems" are pre- 
dictably rambling and sentimental an assignment seldom fails to con- 
tain at least one extjuisitely framed, delicately suggested memory that 
is obviously very precious. And, more iuiporiant, since self-discovery 
is the imderlying goal of the assignment, seldom does a student turn in 
his paper without l)etra> ing a sense of quiet pride in having made his 
discover)'. 

Occasionally comes the paper produced with restraint, almost ret- 
icence, as if the author is awed at having applied the scalpel so close 
to the bone. One such paper, written by a loner about whom I liad 
worried despite liis seeming self-containment within his own apart- 
ness, was titled 'The Human Spitwad Target/' Here is an excerpt: 

Fourteen years of quiet 

solitude 
timidiicss- 
hashfulness and 
loneliness 
I Wiis all of tlit'se thinj^s 

like the classroom spitwad target 

who is that 
because he is the only one 

who sits iu tlu* conuT of tlio room 
and doesiTt talk much. 

He just sits therc\ 

his mouth sewn together, 
his body frozen into a cute little 

dainty position, 
trying to ignore those spitwads and 

other varieties of flyinu ol)jects 

coming at him from all directionr.. 

He just sits thore 

Iryitit^ to ignore the bullies' 
evil laughter. 
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Being a spitwad target isnt any fun. 
I escaped. 

I read the diMiotKMiunU w'tli all ihv Vi\^cn\css 1 had l)n)UfJ!ht to iny first 
perusal of Fitzf^erald s "Freshest Boy." Like Hasil Lee. my student had 
escaped thronyh the im^ic of a lunnan contact that came when tiie 
boy was still, barely, reachable. 

Another student's approach \'erred sharpb' in both tone and form 
from Whitman's. One of his most niemorable lines spoke of observing ./ 
the heavens: *'But my imagination d^»li^^hted in exalting reverie over ..' 
reason and wasted no timo in spiimin^ taffy-like threads of concentra^ 
tipn to each little star, with hopes of conducting precious glimmers to 
my f>un dini ii^ht." 

A visual complement ^oes with the assiuument. Having set the stu- 
dents to work. I call some twenty-odd parents, cutting across as many 
artificial barritu's as possible to reach a wide vaiiety of students./ Secur- 
ing pledut^s of secrecN'. I ask each for photographs of his child caught 
on the wini; of a nionient somewhat significant or characteristic. I then 
select a vaiiet>- for the W drpartPKMit enlarge into 8-x-10*s. The day 
before I rt-tin'n the papers. I arrange a bulletin board with- Whitmans 
title across the top. his poem in the middle, and student photos and 
typed e\ceri)ls from their poems cn\*enng almc^st every otlier sc[ii3ii' 
inch. Their reaction is stuimiim. The blase outer skin of'-tlie "typical 
lii^h school junior is sloughed off in a Fren/>' of eauerness, guesswork, 
and — yes. intense excitement. Lot-ikiiu; on, I sense that a new aware- 
ness of the unicpUMK^ss of ovcm >• otlier human being has, for a moment, 
anyway, pc^ru^tratcul the solipsism so typical of— and, I suppose, so 
ultimately essential to — adolescents. 

Anoth(»r assimuucMit aims at intTcasing appreciation for Hawthorne 
while illustrating tlie basic difTerences b(^twt»en the well-made story 
favored by Poe and the moderns* slic(*-of-l;fe approach. After review- 
ing students on the characteristics of the short stoiy genre as we study 
then Hawthorn(\ I iutcMTupt otu* c)n*onoloii:i<-al study to give them 
a Cbekho\' story, dwc^lliuu f)ii the Russian master s well-known aversion 
to l>e*^imu'r)(^s and ends and str<»ssing his impressionism. Next. I re- 
produce six of the sugg(*stions skt^tched in Hawthorne's Jpurnal for 
stories lie ne\ er wrote, label them ''Never- Told Tales/' and invite my 
students to expand or^'\ U'ithin the story th<»y nmst use one allusion* 
simile. met.iplir>r. alhterati\(» pluase. baianc^ed setU(Miet\ and parallel 
strnctm(\ h^inalb*. each perfnrms the autopsy on his own sto?y, ex- 
plaining after the fact of crtMtion win* it mor(* closely n'scunbles the 
classicalb -plMtted or the "situatinu revealed" talcv 

One f)f the finest d<^cripti\*e passages I have recei\('d came from 
this assiutunent: 

I Walked throuuh the rjldi'st parts of the city, straying between 
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the once grand mansioits of another year, now diseased and 
cnnnhlinK undt r thu dark, ruinous ivy called Time. Here wore the 
lust relk's of a dead i^od of architecture, niispKiced toys left in a 
ra\ ine after dark. • • \ 

Students* ,solf;criti(jucs are endlessly fascinatini;. Most know wivat 
they have written, and wliy it is so. Hut evuMi the most gifted are often 
caught in tlie wvh of subjectivity that spins itself arotmd most lumian 
efforts: they have written one type of story and perceived it as another. 
Even ?o, tluMr inijtuiious justifications usually demand respect for their 
knowledu;e of the g(Mire. And thereafter t^en the self-hegiiiling have 
little trouble explieatinn other stori(\s. 

Fiiudly, as our studies of Romauticism end, I sometimes combine 
experience with the closet drama with^irn oveiTiew and cn'aluation of 
the era called "Homanticism Revisited." I b(\ci;iu with the flat assertion 
that we must seriously consider tlie possibility that wc are entering a 
new Aue of Romanticism. Next. I point out trends suggesting the 
stirrings of a Nco-Romantic movement 'I'hese trends necessarily vary 
from year to \-ear. This year we discussed the ramifications of the 
energy crisis that has dimmed our neon-lit skies, elaborating on the 
analogy of a well-Iit^hted iudustriali/ed socit^ty that, paradoxically, 
provides little warmth. Finally. I invite them to join Whitman in wash- 
inu the gum frotn their eyes ami seeing America through the vision 
of five* resurrected Romantics who. ha\'im: just spent twenty-four hours 
in Ameriea. hiw'c asseiubltnl to !neasure the current age against the 
yardsticks of their own aspirations, I reciuin* that tlie five represent a 
cross-section of fields and- philosophies: . 1 would not want, for ex- 
ample, three musieians and two dark Romantics, An acceptable 
dranuitis />ersv)/i^/e miuht ccmsist of Rousseau, fhjimes, Thorcau, Poe, 
and Nh^lville, 

Students haV(» (If)ue remarkabK* able jobs of relatinu past to present 
to heiuhten their perceptif )ns of both. Tlu^y have presented Thorcau 
applaudinu I)r, Kind's application of his own niethod of ri^sistance, 
(!of)per remoustratinu with himself for havinu creat(Hl a \»itty Humppo 
who aceeh^iitefl tti(* N'aieshing of th(* frontier that both author and 
In^ro sf) loved. a!i<l Hawthorne pfjnderin^: tin* KrcMidiau teutlency to 
consider iinilt the ureatest sin of them all. They ha\-(* portrayed 
Heelh(A(Mj ra^in^ tluit modi*ru man is "a pi^in\-, not a Prometheus," 
Delacroix Urievinu that so many l''rench republics have com(* and gone, 
and the KuiekerlMH-k(Ts (h*ci\ing the spoilaue of the Hudson River. 
.Alhisions. (lonble entfii(h*<*s. and puns aboimd. .\ studetit (juoted Whit- 
man after a \isit to a biuh sehool: "I saw mueh loafinu. but not many 
souls attendeti tin* event." Another attiibuted tn f.onufellow the ob- 
sen-atiou that "1. too. saw tln^ wanton waste of beauty in .\merica; 
but. iK^N'erthrless. I sa\\- a trace of romanc-e in . . . th(* ship of outer 
space." 
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Gaining experience with closet drama, dealing with dialuguo char- 
acterilitic of the speaker (Holmes must be eternally ebulHent; Mel- 
ville, tragically ambivahait), n^viewing themselves on the particular 
postures of five Romantic^s— all tli(\se vaUies should be iuipre.s.sed upon 
the students. Especially gratifying, of course, is the perspective they 
display. 

These t>'pes of assignments, then, typify my approach to creative 
writing in any secondary English cotuse not specifically labeled "cre- 
ative writing." On balance, I would rather has'e taught my sttidonts 
to write one good paragraph that will survive a close reading for unity, 
coherence*, and a systematic arrangement of thought than to have had 
from tluMU a do/en rhapsodies in egoism. I rail at them to resist with 
alltheir miglit the lure of an alltision or the pull of a pun if their virtu- 
osity, intt^rsenrs between them and the reader, I remind tucni repeat- 
. edly that tluMr iirst jnb is to communicate, not to entertain, and, least 
Tof pll, to bedazzle. If an occasi(mal multi-purposed assignment satisfies 
thHr creati\'i» yrarninqs while justifying my even more urgent nc^ed to 
feel aeconiitabk^ to the tough demands of expository writing that tlieir 
futiu*es hold. tluMi we are both well pleased. Meeting these demands 
occtipitvs most of my time and eneruy, and teaches ine considerable 
humility. 



Tahukjuc ami Tactics 



Jmjnv Karstcn, Chairman, English Depart mvnt 
Lan^h ij Ili^h School^ McLvan, Virginia 



I hwc Inwinc increasingly convincc^l throuuh the yvavs that the 
secret of ht»lpini^ .stu(!(»nts writi^ eff(TtiV(^Iy is locked into'the seemingly 
panult)\ical rffcn^ncrs "frreiloin" and "discipline." Frec^doni is vital to 
•release a stnJcnt author into inti-un'ty of expression, into provocative, 
fresh response in both icU-a and desiun. Discipline is vital to equip him 
u ith the skills and di'Mces n(H.rssary to cull, ordt^-, and effectively com- 
nnniieate the raw response unleashed by ihe uninhibited experience. 

For a teai-lun* to achieve and .sustain both (»lements of this paradox 
is difficult. Too much freedom waters down, fragments creative re- 
sponse; ti)o much discipline cripples, breeds roliot performance. The 
tiinitm ol when to el<js(^ in and wlu»n to let .ijo l)econic\s a vital issue in 
the writing classroom. Hanuinu li)Ose does not create froinlom; this 
posture usnallv canst s frustration and laek of prodnctivit>\ Coming (m 
t(H) heavy with formal instructij>n can be equally frustrating and, also, 
end in lack of productivity. Imposinu order on the sonbstuif, with 
which uood writing beuins. requires delic; te balance. 

Oueijf the most rrc urritmly sucecssfid teehni(|u^s I have used in an 
atti-mpt to achieve such balance is a i^^'vitv I label 'concept structur- 
iu'^.'" This apjMoai h has brouulit many .students^'.o a new way of seeing? 
writinu'. has liel[)('d them to tap n»M)nrces of Oreativity and lant^ua^e 
tluv tlid n«>t Uiiiw e\istrd within them, has scm^d as the catalyst for 
tin* devfliipnn nt i){ lAt itiii'.T manuscripts in all uenrt s. 'Iho device has 
sencd. aiN-). to make students awarr that all of their writinu^ is eiea- 
ti\ ('. th.tt thr r\positMr\' rssav. the porm. the om^^aet pla\ . tlie no\eh 
and the sli s(t»rv all binld from a criMtive force, tliat ff>rm is not 
limitfd to the r^^.l\ hot i^; the piojiertv* of all Ueures of h'f«'rature. 

(.'nud'pl sfructmiuL: is based on the reali/at'on that niaii\' idtMS we 
expt rii ut v. alth.'U'^h tliev seem to b<' totallv different oij tiu» surfac(\ 
are bound (i>':ethi r b\- tlif ^aiiie b.isi<- uiHlerlyiiu^ abstraction. Tieces 
nl u-n'tin'.r i .m b. tutatK" (hlb retif in exposition. c}raraeteri/atit)n, struc- 
tural ofdt-rifm. iih'.misties. \:{'\\\(\ tie. but still share a c«'mmon ilc 
non)iii.itor *>! abstf.u.ti(»o 'I'o imti.tte tin* appmac-li. f ask students to 
braiustMtm a h4 abstrat fious. eneuuratliui: them to coneen- 

hate tat tlf'si- uh;<h eoier.fe in pieces rjf hteiatuit* tlu'\- haxc read. I 
then a^k f^a* \o!fm^r-( !s tn explain onr wr two nf the abstractions. .siu*h 
as "sclt-reiiauce." "justiee.'" or "time." uri;inu tlu-m to defiiie the ab- 
straeKM.M tlaMii »|i «A.ehph v .lUiM (1m|( ur ai!aIo'j;M's. Til enable thein 
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to grasp tlie idea better, I focus on the term **inou.srtrap,'' pointinj^ out 
tha't Toe's "Cask of Amontillado" and the play, within the 'play in 
Hamlet rellfct the mousetrap concept, and that many ?nurder mysteries 
and TV shows they have read and s(»en are hound lo}?ether by this 
intrinsic I'oree. I (^ncourai^e them to deHne mousetrap inddents^ in 
their experiences. After thi-se prehminary steps, they are ready to move 
into various writing experiences. 

In the fast writing activity, I ask students to define a particular ab- 
straction in any c;enre they wish: \ ij;nc*tte, .poem, brief expository 
essay, dramatic sketch, etc. One of the most provocative abstractions 
1 have used is "circumscril)e/* I \isually introduce the concept by resid- 
ing Edwin Arhnyton Robinsons poem "I Drew a dircle" and deBning 
the term through the poem. Students (juickly arrive at the conchision 
that "circumscribe" can mean hv\\\% chjsed out as well as being closed 
in l)y .sonu»tiiinn. A discu.ssion of how studo^^ts' hves are circumscribed 
liy family, school, interrehitionships, and then\selves usually follows* 
At a peak of interest, I yive the writint; assignment: construct in any 
genre a writing sanjple bomid together in some way by the abstraction 
'circumscribe." The idea is to show, not tell: in the best papt»rs tlie in- 
trinsic stateiiient will emerge subtly from the incident, the connnent, 
the experience beinq described or dramatized. 

The results have been exciting; the subjects coN'ered in crystallizing 
the abstraction, legion. Manuscripts ha\'e come in reflecting liow 
blacks are circumscribed by thi'ir color, closing themselves ofl' from 
society, being closed off by societ>'; how nioden^ man is circumscnbed 
by time and a distorted value system; youth i)y lack of purposiven^^eis 
or by too nuich puri^osiveness: a young girl by blindness; a boy in 
going stiMuy; another boy by his passion for a piUticular sport. Ihe 
following is a sample written in response to the ussignmcnt. The stu- 
dent captures an iucidiMit involving her little brother. The manuscript 
was developed in class directly following the discussifm of the coiicept. 

The Tactician 

Unj Mom. look whai \ found— a frug, a real live cnxiking green 
frog. Look Muiiu he's u beauty t)f a frog. I found him this Tiioniing 
ulu-n I was fisfiini:. Clan f keep Iiini. Mom? iltili? l^ut Mom, he 
nee<ls ine; look at liiiti. pnf)r uuy. Ilc'll dif witlintit me, londy, 
}jlar\ tn^^ frotj:. That'k why he'll die Mnin • that's why — so now can 
I krt'p him* huh':' W'liat do mean hf\s chrly and slimy? I'll ^ive 
him a hath I'll v\v\\ take a hath, then both he dean. lli;;ht 

Monu then I ean k«'i p him - alri'^ht? Khw all, liow could yon rc- 
fnst* to krep a ch an. luru'Iy starviu'^ frou? Von u/uld, huh! Don't 
you ha\t' a heart Mnm? IIav wonld >on like to he a fro^ all aloiu* 
without a family or house? I kiiow you're not a frou hut how would 
you feel if y(;u were? Ho iloesn't have any other friends; he told 
\\\(\ Tin his niily one. 

Look, he likes you too; he\ hoppinii right towards you. Don't 
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step on him Moin, don't you want to be? his friend? Ho can play 
v/ith you wliile Tin at kindergarten. You don't want to play with 
him? Why? Why don't you liko him Mom? Von always said you 
^ . liked my friends. You say he isn't what you meant. Why not Mom; 
he is my friend. Don't make me tlirow him out, please Mom; 
. he'll be mad; maybe he'll get all his friends and attack the house. 
Then what would you do, huh. Mom? You wouldn't move. Mom, 
I know you're only kidding. Tdkc him out! But Mom I just can't. 
He'll die, poor little Marx'in will die. I bet when you found me on 
my birthday > ou wanted to throw me out too, huh Mom huh! 

What did you say Mom— I can keep him? Oh boy—thanks 
Momf And guess what. Mom, Charlie told me liis frog looked just 
like Mar\'in. Charlie has six little frogs now. Mom. Isn't that good," 
Mom; aren't you glad \'(;u said I could keep him? Huh, Mom? 
Hey, Mom ... 

Other abstractions work equally well. Another one is "separate 
peace." A?;ain. the subjects emerging are rich and varied: a short story 
about a s'oimg Jc^wish bo\ who Gnally decides to fight rather tlian take 
further abuse from his classmates, a vignette about a girl who decides 
to give up a black boy rather than be alienated from her family, and 
a spoof about whether or not a >'oung man should stay up late before 
takim^ the SAT are a few (»\amples. One of the finest examples is a 
short stoiy that won the Columbia University BronxeMedal in 1970. 
It is about a bo\' turning se\'enteen who, deciding that he has become 
too sophisticated to play with his dog he found in the snow as a pup, 
deciding that the dog has now become too nnich trouble to take care 
of, gives him to a neighbors boy. 

A somewhat different activity which has worked well in concept 
* structuring is designed aror.nd the abstraction "relate." To prepare 
for this acti\ ity. I amiounce that the class is going to be working with 
an abstract eonc(»pt but that vhe conct^pt will not be dt^fined until sev- 
eral preliminary st(ps have been completed. I then initiate a senes of 
writing e\p(Mieiie(»s. l''irst. I ask eaeh student to record freely, reflect- 
ing both o!)jective and subjective responses to his situation. I next ask 
him to nio\'e to another position in the room and write again, pointing 
f)Ut that he has placed himself in a new envirnnnuMit by moving. I ask 
him io mo\e a third time to a position directly opposite someone in 
the room, to make eye contact and again record his reaction. I then 
ask him to return to his f)riginal position. I explain that up to now he 
has been asked tf) record (vxperiences he has had in this room; in the 
next step, he will be asked to concentrate on ^something outside of tlie 
room. 1 a^k him tr) think about a peistui or persons not in the present 
experience a?ul rc^cord as before. 

I then ask stu(l(»nts to d(»fin(^ tlu* !nain abstraction which they have 
been buildinii. After diseussini; the fact that they have been participat- 
ing in .se\-(M'al abstractions, such as "moving" and "reacting," I guide 
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them to a focus on the concept "relating" as the most cncoiupassinc; of 
tlic several abstractions ^o\'cM*nin<; the eNpcriencc. I call attention to 
the fact that what stnchnits have acttially been recording in the above 
steps is how they relate at a certain period in tinu^ and space to v^irions 
situations. I remind them that they are exercising the concept of re- 
latiny constaiitly in tlieir lives: when they talk to friends, have con- 
- frontations with their parents, apply for a job. I then ask them to 
construct a writing sample structured by the concept of relating, de- 
veloping it in any geiu'e they wish. Again, the results are rewarding. 

Th(» en^phasis in concept structuring is not on designing this plot or 
that tonn; it is, instead, in capturing the many rich, vital observations 
embedded in a .students experience. In concentrating on the abstrac- 
tion, the student becomes less conscious of plot, theme, character, an'l 
form as isohittul factors; he,, therefore, becomes less self-conscious in 
handlinu them, He becomes enmeshed in the total experience about 
whii'h he is writing; parts seem to fall into place in a natural way to 
produce tlu* whole. He will, of course, want to refine, perhaps re- 
develop his basic response in another genre or maybe several genres. 
But the essiMU'(» of idt^i is eaptured, subtly and intimately bound to- 
gether by the abstraction. Form and theme are s\*nthesi/ed; nothing 
is superimposed. He has his hands on sonu*thiny, He will be much 
more wiihng to listen to observations about strengthening syntax, ex- 
tending development, manipulating structure, refining mechanics when 
he feels tluit thcsv processes ;ire operating to perfect a recognixable 
whole. The cU'hcate balance has been aehie\'ed. 
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Rose Bartfu Head, 'Ermliah Department 
Orange liigh School, Pepper Pike, Ohio 



One impromptu writing assiynmont, which takes jiust fifty-three 
mimit(^s from chivctions to finislicd composition, has protluced some 
delightful slorios with additional dividcjids for both mv students r .» 
me — plcasurt? for tht^ students in the cotnposinu |1n)cess and pleasure 
for me in preparing materials, in watching students respond to the 
assic:nnient. and in readimj the results. 

This assimnnent is based on soniethinj^ as mundane as the daily 
newspaper with its news stories, \\*ant ads, columns, cartoons, per- 
sonals, and adwrtisnients. Although I have used it for three years 
now. I am still delicht(\l each \ear and even amazed at how clever 
students can \)v in just fiftx'-three niinutt^. 

Proparinii for this composition is time-consuming, but fun and worth 
all my efforts. Several weeks in advance, my approach to reading the 
daily paper undergoes a complet(» cliani^e. As I pick up the newspaper, 
I no ]oni;er mmnhle, *'\\'hat are those rapscaUions in Washington—or 
C()lunil)us— up tf) today?" Inst(Md. as I leaf through the paper, pems- 
ing one story aftrr another. I ponder. "What could Sue do with this 
on<^? (Wouldn't \ane>' write a tear jerker about that incident? Til bet 
Brian could n ally do a bitiun satin^ about old Senator Z. and his 
scummy pax'offs/' 

Armed with a pair of scissors. I bei^in to snip at random--a funny 
st()r\ hvrc. a tal(^ of urief there; a stock market cjuotation; a note from 
the personal colunin which rinds'. **Ginnie. please come home. I can't 
find my f.i\'oritc tie. and I still l-.nv \*ou. RilT'; a headline i^iN'ini; a 
f«)otl)all or basketball seori': a letter to .\nn Landers from a tc^enager 
\vbos(» bo\frii'ucl is lu^inii her to turn on with pot; a Deunis-thc- 
.\lenac*(» nr a Marmadukc^ cartoon in which the littK* ])oy is stealing 
api)K's and sayiirj; U) the f)rehard o\vn(T who appreln^exls liim, "I can't 
rc^ul \"et. and I tl)oimlit the si^n s.u'd. 'fb^lp yourself***; a want ad about 
a snuped np car for sale: an ad\('rtiseme?it. with picture, of the new 
sa»ma in tffuu; auMther ad\'(Mtisentent by the local p(*t sliop selling five 
fish for iust oiu» (Inllar with e\'ery aqiuuiuuj purchased at S9.9S. 

.\ \v(vk i)T two and fift\ or sixtv* siiippin^s later, I am ready for the 
next sti'p. XiToxiim my tuMsiui^^ in what I call my **ue\vspap(T," with 
apoloyics tti iiwr jnurnalism t(Mcher. I arranu(» (M'c^ht to ten clippings 
of various tN'pcs on onr pa'j[i' and ihvu run them through tlu^ copy 
machine. One pa^e miuht include a sports headlin(\ a '*Dear Ahby" 
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letter, a cartoon, a news story, a want ad, a pen'sonal; \'ariety is tlu> key 
to a good page. I continue to arrange other pages in a similar fashion^ 
Hy the time I liave finished, I have a newspaptM* \rd%c for every stu- 
dent in my elass~t\venty-Hve separati* pai!;i\s in all. I place some of 
the same storirs on more than one page*, but veiy few pagt^s aru ex- 
actly alike. With the photocopying e([tiipnien.t, varied page make-up 
is possible, and when the principal asks nie \s hether I have been indi- 
vidnali/ing assignments, niy newspaper pages are living proof! I make 
sure that all fifty or sixtj' clippings appear somewliere in these twenty- 
fi\-e pages. 

That task done, I am ready for the actual presentation to my class. 
As I Ijave mentioned previqiisl>\ this impromptu assignment is to be 
completed in a fifty-thrce-minute class period, from the distribution of 
my newspaper to the collection of tl)e finished composition. When I 
distribute thest* pages* to members of the class, I make sure that no 
two students sitting side b\' side receive identical pages; also, as I dis* 
tribute the pages, I cjuickly glance at the stories and then fit a page 
or a given slor>' to the individual at hand. 

My only directions to them are that thi'v focus on one item in the 
newspaper and write anytliing which that item sngyests in whatever 
form they feel is suitabU*— short story, familiar essay, porm, diary 
entiy, or anything else which they niight dream up. 

Their first response to tlu* assit;nnu'nt is the old familiar groan, *'Oh, 
no, how do you expect us to do this much in fifty-three miimtcs?" or, 
**Mrs. H., what do you have at^ainst us?" or, "I always knew all Encr' sh 
teachers were sadists." Groans sul)side as th{»y be^jin to read their 
newspapers, compare not(\s with their neighbors, and think up possi- 
bilities. I even hear a few chuckles and some out-and-out guffaws. 
Occasionally, students decide to exchange papers for one reason or 
another. 

Within ten minutes the room is silcMit except for the scratching of 
ballpoints, t!ie snappintj of notel)ooks to uet more paper, the occasional 
grunts of satisfaction, t^leo, or distrust— those sounds of the composing 
process with which all teachers of English arc* familiar. As twenty-five 
students hand me their host efforts on their way to tlie next class, no 
one is indifferent. A "Gee, that was fun'* coming; from several of my 
sophisticated eleventh-traders is enou.ii;h to bri^iliten my day — and 
even my week — and send nic scurr\in<^ to read the finislied pn)duct, 
CN'en hopinu for a little hidden talent. 

If one expects tvventy-fi\c manuscripts ready for immediate* sub- 
mission tr) the* Scholastic or Atlantic contests, he ftiay b<^ a bit disap- 
pointed. Hnw(»vcr. from a class of this si/e. I am very likely to find 
five or six stories of a snfficiently i^ood ((luilitx" to submit to our literary 
maya/in(} with ver\* little revision. I am sul)mittiiui one such essay, 
^'Goldmine,** with thi.s articl(». It was based on the advcrtisr^nient for 
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aquariums and needed almost no revision. Another good essay which 
I remember and which subse(iuently appeared in our literary .mag- 
azine was has(»d on the advertisement tor th(* optMunj^ of the new sauna 
and ioeused on a. et)nversation amont; five men sittinj', in the steam 
room.. Om* boy wrote a fanejful but phuisible story about a banana 
, thief, based on a news item of one or two lines. Also, Ann Landers* ad- 
vice is fertile ground for numevous familial' essays'and short stories. 

One word of caution about news stories per se: Rather than include 
an entire news stoiy in my paper, I generally limit it to the lead and 
the following paragraph; otlierwise, tlie story is too 'complete and 
does not allow the student enough creative imagination, 

I enjoy this partictilar assignment because the stndents get much 
pleasure from it and beeatise it is a change of pac(» from our usual 
expository \\riting. Yet the benefits are even greater, I recall ai\ earlier 
creative w riting assignment which I had prefaced with "Write any- 
thing you like." (Evi»ry Enqlish teacher can recall a similar experience 
with its resulting fiasco.) I returned Toms painful efFort*> about his 
l)eing tlu* only survivor after a nuclear holocaust and about Fiis at- 
tempts to .set up interstellar connnunication with some intelligent 
beinys on a planet twenty-million liglit years away, only to/find out 
that thest' beings were vicious desperadoes who had esc;^ped earth 
twenty-one million light \(\us before. 1 placed this nolajion on his 
paper: "Turn. aUhom;;i this paper is interesting and yOyur style has 
possibilities, yon should be aware that the best writing is most often 
abcmt ordinary happeninus around us — those happenin(is with which 
we are most familiar." Tom wasn't convinced really, though I had 
sanctified my inscription by usinu; red ink. 

But after Tom. a brawny haltback on om* football teaiu. had written 
a spectacular account of a tense football game based on the sports 
pa'.^e headline in his newspaper, the truth of my connnent on the 
previous paper dawned: Drama is all around us. 

Hivausr this «issi^ntnriit elicited (Jlnriii's eninment. *'Ge(\ this was 
a fun *issiumiuMit." and Tom's realization that drama is to be found 
even on the j)la> im; field at Oramie. and Sue's ulorifieation of '*.seven 
goldfish. ()f the lo\cly coininon \arii'ty tliut refjuired just one ^lass 
bowl, two marbles, and a lot of tender lovim^ care . ..." I consider the 
fiity-threc inimites as one of m\ brttiT investments in students' time. 

.\tid. ineideutalK*. stndeiits df)n"t ]vavv to be* of the eleventh-grade 
honors \'ariel\- — as in thi^ ea.sc of my c lass — to elicit the teaclier com- 
nuMit, "I didn't knt)w that stn<li'nts eould he .so elcN-er in just fift\'-fhrec 
minnlesi" 

Goldmine * 

"SliU't a Iwjhhyl" the ad in the paper encouraged nu\ **Sa\*e on 
* l'"(^r ihc a-.'^ienitjfni (!rs{iil:i'd .ilKUf. this (»ssay u as uriUvu liy Stip Botnick in 
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aquariums, only $9.9S plus kit and fish, five for $1,00 at tlie 
Acjuariuiu Mart, this week only!** 

1 was olF on wluit I tliuu^i^iLAMus the. world's greatest hobby, I 
wont to thu atiuariuni center and handed over my $9.98, to receive 
one KlasTtank, naked save the pnce tag and guarantee, ''Here's 
two dollars, give me ten fish, please," I said,^ blissfully innocent of 
the consecjuenees of this on{» remark. 

"Ten fish?" cried the clerk! "Ten fish slie^ wants!" People began 
to stare. "Do you want fresh water or tropicals? Snnils to clean up, 
or catlish? Snails are viy favoritt*. And do you want kissing fish> 
Japanese fighting fish, or piranhas? Choose one above, please. 
Would you like a colorful assortment of gnppies, or some fan-tail 
anscls. or what alnnit . . 

"Please." I said, dazedly, "which ones are prettiest? May I buy 
\ ten of lliern?" 

\ "Well, I think these orangy-green ones are nice, or how about 
\the avocado and l)n)wn spotted rashoras?'' I said that some angel 
tj h would do, aI(Mig with some pink and blue big fish. 
\"01i. no, you can^t ^nix the ciohlids and the angels. They become 
fis^aibiili>tic and can ccjntraet :he Ick." 
*\)h . . . Well, you pick some for me." 

"r\ii!e» fine/' he sdicl, promptly selecting fish pf definitely clash- 
ing colors. I grocuied. 
"Nulv you will need some sand for the bottom of die tank , . 
**We\a\e sand in, our Simdln)x." 

"No. it^'-.must l)e special sand. Take tliis box, a bargain for yuu. 
at S1.9S. A^ul I'll fiLnn-e in. <if course^ the filter, some snails., /. 
Hey. stop admiring th<? goldfish. You have tropical fish, now, no 
more little kicl stuff for you. "Let's see. Yoii want some Ick med- 
icine, stnne fu^^us killer, and surely a mineral block. And an air 
pump . . 

I ga\e him a plctadiug Kn)k. "Do I base to get all that ^ow? I 
promised iny brother to bring honie fish tonight . . 

"Tonidit':^'* He \\'as .isionislu-tl. "Why. \*ou can't take these fish 
hnnie nntd I know you ean take care of them and nntil you have 
your t eiuipnu nt ready lu^ the poor darlings. Vnu can't just treat 
them iikr fish, ymi knou*. V«>u ninst see that tliey get good care. . . . 
I'll (hnAv in a book on I'wh t-iiie too." 

'*IInw much Will .ill (his run rneV" Nty voice shook a little; all 
I \vantr<l Was an a({nanuni full of iish as IM seen iii the picture. 

'Mf vmo use our easy payment' plan, it's only ten dollars per 
?ut)oth for seveti months. If you choose to pay now, I'd have to 
work out the exact c^t." 

i sa[ down (inickly. .Seventy tlolhiis was a lot of money to take 
e.ire of ten fisli. I ulan( fd at hi.s Jewish calendar. Su<k!enly I had 
an iclea. 

"I don't think I'm n ady for the fish just yet/* I (juavered to the 
man brhiml njy prospooU^e equipment. "'Maybe I'll come back in 
a inc/nlh." 
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Tliu f'lcrk gave me; a look that would ha\'e sent his piranhas 
(imivcriny, but I knew what I wanted. 

The !icxt Suiulay, I went to ihr VurUn Capiival at Temple and 
invostud two dullars iapinK-pong halls at^^^' friend's booth. I was 
lucky that day and won seven Hnldfi!(h, of the lovely con^nion 
variety that n-Mjuired just one Rlass^bnwl, two marbles, and a lot 
of tender loving care to keep them happy for a long time. 



Thr tmll m wapapcT us a continuous project. This year the students 
inmlird named the paper The MesscMiifer. Each issue has a theme 
which the students decide as the topics of current interest or the time 
of the year dictates. Simph cutouts and art work decorate the dcsif^- 
noted hnllieay so the entire student body can read the publication. 
Students decide the topics, the deadlines, and the means by which 
they will produce each issue. Articles writti-n for this publication may 
be signed or tUisiuned unless the writing is an editorial of'a column 
which etmld he controa rsial; then, the columnist must sif^n his name. 
So editor is permanently d( sii^natrd Different students assume the 
leaden^liip fur each issue, 

Kleanore R. Moe 
Poudas Uii:h SrJiool 
Kllsieorfh Air Force lUist^ 
South Dakota 



The CommHuits Documcntan: 
Ait Altniiafivc to (he Lihran Rcsanrh Paper 

Kurt M. Jordan, Chairmath L^Malish Department 
Concordia Lutheran llii;h School, Fort VW/y/u', Indiana 

\\*h<:n in disgiiU'C with Fortuiio and uwns eyrs, 
I all aloi'u' lH»\v(»t'p my outcast sUxh\ 
Aiul trouhlt' deaf hcavc^n with my hnotlcss cries, 
And look upon myst-lt'. and cur5;e my fate, . . . 

— Sonnot'29 

' Williaui Shakespeare 

St)unds like the annual lament of the typical collei^e prep English 
teadier v\ho has just scanned the most recent batch of library term 
papers, and is already cf)mitin^ the number of hours it will take to 
conuuent coristructively (perhaps r(?luctantly ) on all of them. But how 
many will contairi traces of imaginative original thinking to brighten 
the teacher's tedium? 

If you can be counted in the ranks of such teachers, then take heart 
Ilere is an alternative pn^ject that has provided for me lively and 
excitinu; papers, yet with tlie skills and attendant values originally 
ass(5ciated with the annual rr*;earch papt»rs — and even some added sur- 
prise bonust»s. 

Accordim^ to Henry B. Slotnick ("On The Teaching of Writing: 
> Some Implications from National Assessment," Kn^ilish Journal, De- 
cember H)73. p. I2o'^). 

... if ynu want students to write well, they must be given topics 
/ they H'U.inl as iin|M»rtant or diviTtirm. . . . Other\vise, the writing 

is likely \n hr {ln!l aiul. what is worse, not reflective of what stu- 
dents think, ft-el, or can do. 

\\*hile tilt* }ibrar\' n scareh paper (Or term paper) has many intrinsic 
and extrinsic valut s from a t(\uher's point of N'iew, I must achnit that 
freqtfeutiy it i.s chfficnlt to cnnviiuM^ t!u* stud<'nts that such-writing need 
not b(* stnflii)' tiead* iuic. 

(^M-rentlv, irjstead of tla^ r^'searcli paper in our EiH^lish Orientation 
tor {' >!lejje classes (' se?iiiM-Ie\('l elective), we ha\e initiated the '*Com- 
MHuni^y dtu mnentar\ '* wiitiu'i pr«jject with some eneourat^ini; results. 
W'v determined that we wished to retain the basic skills and study 
habits (h'si-mt'd and de\c]n])ed tt> accom])any the preparation of the 
research papers, but ue \\ anted fo take into consideration topics which 
had the potential tor nitu.' studi-nt iiiterest and more firsthiind student 
invr)Ivef?ient in the ih'\i lopnH nt of research and ideas. 
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Initially, \vc developed a list of basic skills and a*tilud(\s \vc wanted 
to stress. The student should acaunplish tlu' tollowing assigrunents 
leading to the final paper. 

L Select a subject which can meet tlnee criteria. 

a. He or she shotild h(» suffieieiitly interest;ecl in the subject to 
deaj with it in an inlerestiiu^ tuul intelligent fashion. 

b. Ho or she should he able to secure sufficient research from 
local resources. 

c. He or she should be able to deal with the subject in a paper " 
of approximately 1.500 to 2.{KK) words, 

2. l'"'()nnnlate a proposed thesis or controllinu; idea and a "workin.u' 
outline which can s(»rve tn or*4ani/e the preliniitiary rc^search, 
(To beuin» the use of lead or .nuide fjuestions is sn^U(\sted; even- 
tually, tiavse.can p(^s.sibl\' be altered to fonn assertions for the 
major heatlii^us of the outline.) 

3. l^t^vrjfjp an adef[uate and workable note-takinu; system, 

'1. Hrcume familiar with basic forms of research and the accounting 
for s!ich study through standard biblif)u;raphic techniciue. 

5. Arrant;e notes in the order f)f tla* firiali/ed outlin(\ 

6. Devrliip a final tlu'.sis and submit l)oth thesis and outline in a 
consultation with the tt»acher before proceeding to. write the 
paper. 

7. i^rr^nit a fnniuil n'seaich pap«'r. cninplcte with standard docu- 
mentation. 

Th(* proct'diuf wt»nt likt* tins. Instead f)f tlu* library term paper (a 
name* whost* comintatinn has breome lemMularyl. we called the project" 
a "d<)eu!neut.U"\'.'* Stutlents srenunl to react more fas'orably to this 
label. i)ossil)ly Ix'eausc of tluMr familiarity with television programs of 
this type, swell as CHS Reports or ^>^^ Mintitcs. 

Sf\ eral miideliiies Were funiished as aids to Uet studeuts uuderway: 

1. TIm' topic should first and foreniH>t be one that could be anal\*:(?:cd 
lneally--\\'it!iiii the l*^)rt W'aynt* area: research was to be derivtHl 
primarily t rom firsthand, evperitMitial obs(M'vations. Headiuus 
\\<Mc (lis( »isNe(l as beini: oeeessary but of stx'ondary importance 
to the yahie oi seeiim and "bein'/' a part nf tht» acti\ity dis- 
cussed. \aturalls'. the importance of liouest and accurate- record- 
iii'i and n porting \v as duly stressed. 

2. I.ee.d pififessional. sweatiou.il. and technical ])ersous wirv to b(»- 
coiU(» key resnnicc pcisons. alnii'.^ \\ith j)ublie officials, house- 
wi\('s. and all ntliers uh(. nii^ht be familiar with a particular 
process nr atli\*ity iuNnKed in the duenmentaries. 

•V Heleased tinje iinin ej.p.s w.ts a\ailabh' to those who obtained 
pan'iit.il perMiissinii to niiss u part ol the school day, Sui)porti\"e 
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aclministrative part.dipation allowocl such a proccdtivc, cnabliuf^ 
shidrnts to visit sites and locations wluuv they could obscm* the 
prohkMus and practices thry wcw rt»s(Mrchiu;j; — or to coraluct 
interviews, or to sample public opiuiou. 
4. Prior to beiuLj granted released tiu)e, tlie students were asked to 
submit carefully wcuded prt^limiuary thesis sentences and hsts 
* uf. questions or problems they wislu»d to ha\'C it^solwd in ordi»r 
to support the ideas of their theses. (This pnictice helped to re- 
duce any problems of students atteiulint; int(M'views and beiufj; 
unpreparetl. As a result we found no students who "took ad- 
vanta^(*'* of the n^lcased time in the connnunity because they 
evidently responded u*ith responsible activity when trust and 
confidence were placed in them. The need for interviews also 
gave. us un oppoi;lunity to discuss protocol of arran<;in<j and con- 
ductiny productive visits and nuvtinu;s. Students usually tape- 
recorded the visits h)r more accurac\* in their research.) 

And wliat exeitiuf^ and stimulatinu; proj^'cts tlu^ students produced. 
Note some of tliesr e\:unplrs of dotuinentaiies: 

An examination of vocational rehahilitati{)n opportunities for men- 
tally handicapped persoti.s 

A follow-up evaluation of the niaynr's campait^n promises to inte- 
crate racially \hv eity's police and fire departments 

A study of local medieal uses of atomic energy in the trcMtnient of 
cancer p.itieiits 

A step-hy-slep procedure to he ftillowed by parents with crippled 
ehiUlreu should they need help from the United Way agencies 
A child's eye \ \r\v of Head Start 

A eomparisf)n of an "open" classroom with a traditional *1ecture- 

le.iPi** el.iss in two of the city's liitih schools 
A look at the future mass transit needs of I'ort Wayne 
A plan for urhan 'renewal in llie cenh r city 

An c^xaminatinn of retreat ional possiI)ilities afforded hy tli<' city's 
river and water systt ins 

A recruit inu film made hy HOTC offie(TS io he shown to prospec- 
tive cadets now in tlie jtmior-hich j^rades 

SiAc the tnnnan element in all of thest'. When the students sensed 
th(» vital and reh^vant ([uality of the projects. they^)und tlvir interests 
heiuu served and f nnser |u«M)tly allovsed the d^'jcnmentary to come 
alive for them. 

As an alfernati\"e to tlie wriltrn documentary, thi* classes wer(* al- 
1ow(h1 to opt for UM'dia lU-esf'iUatitms ( ^ive minutes iin'ninitm») nsiny 
Smrn nv)virs or slidrs and tape-reeordiu'^ the narrated seiipt. fTlie 
HOI'C! bn\N found a Ine.il snuree wIm) joaut i! them Ifimm (Hpiipmtiit. 
and favorabK ^mpres^ed Ine.tl heut f.ictors wlio funded tlie film costs 
and pn»cessin«4 (expenses. ) 
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Wliat did we accomplish? A resoardV paper, but one r(i)loto with 
all the hopod-for. skills and study traits, attendant to systematic re- 
srareh. lint more than that* Stndt'iits became (»Neitod about their work 
and were eonfidi'Ut that th(»ir etlorts mijjht eventually be instrumental 
in ftirtheitinii the causi's of worthwhile comnuinity programs, or at 
least be instiimiental in the .process (»f productive change. 

Tet'naijers somc^times hav(» the t(»ndency to become cynical about a 
world filled with deception and subterfuge. But when they luive the 
oppoilmiity . to find truth and reality which tliey can separate from 
cynicism and hyixicrisy, then the .schools and the English classes have 
become instnuneuts in producing young p(U)ple wh().se values and 
goals arc indued positiv(\ 



In iiddition, \\v found added frinue benefits in the development of 
"^.meaningful conmumication bi'tween teenagc^rs and members of tjie 
/e(Mmnunity, and In^tween parents and their teenagers. Surprisinglyy a 
significant number of young people chose to examine community or * 
extra-voeational rol(»s of one or both of their parents. For teens who 
often car(» to have little or nothing to do with their parents' life styles,, 
they impres.sed us by their wishes to bc^come familiar with and ii;- 
■ formed about what theirs|amilies were doing outside* the home— and 
often with a sense of commendable pride in what they found. 

The reading rc^search r(»((uirements were fortunately met by our 
local public library which has, in addition to the standard rescuu'ch re- 
sources, fairly ctuuprc^hensive clipping fil(» on subjects covered by 
tlu» twbjocal nt^wspapt rs. .Au'd tlie librarians \\'ere gratified that their 
efforts tn collecting o\-(T tlu* past y(»ars were being utilized by these 
young researchers. Tho files help(*d inunensely in pro\*iding necessary 
haekgroHud infonnatton tipon which stndiMits could "b^Ti^d"TtIe^r per-' ' 
sonal findings. 

On the (lays wlu^n tlu* students were scheduli'd to discuss or present 
thc4r (locmuentaries \n tlieir classmates, we beuan to reali/.t» fully the 
many be»iefits such, a project lu'ld for the menibers of the classics. Not 
ouI\ was genuine and deserved pridi^ e\-ident in tJie manner in which 
the projects were presi^ntt'd. but tlu* sense of suppoit and encourage- 
fuent slinun b\' the students for (Mch others' presentations was truly 
gratifyiuLi. l\u-i*uts ;\sk(Hl to come niwl sit in on the classes; local city 
officials wlio had supplied wiluabh* assistancf* arranged to Si'c the 
prrsrntations. as did \arions tradi* and professional persons who liad 
lielped. , 

Tims fHh' school had one f)f its finest cxperii'UCrs wTth' students '*going 
beyond its ualU** for their education. .Studctits fliscox'i'red what re- 
sourc(*s ihrir cotnniMuitv really h"lds lor theni; they uainrul respect 
for ivwi' achi<'\cnir!it . autl possibly most iiiiportant. the comnumity 
(liscoveri d the valuable [)otcntial of ils tuturc leadt^rs. 
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In Leao-ne xvith MacLeisli 

\ 

/{. Warner Hrotcn, Tvavhrr, English Di'inirtmcnt 
York Community Uii:,h School, ' Elmhurst, Illinois 



Hcfinbisluim old plots is an luMioniblo tradition. OluuictT ditl it* 
Shakospeaiv did it. Sluus* did it. More rwntly Anouilli and MacLeisli 
"huvf done it. And wiictluM* thv Pfcaehcr was cutirt'ly ri^lit or not, it 
is a practiuii trutli that tlu-rc is nothing now under the snn. Altljough 
each jjeneration chscovers lil'c for itself, one of its nv)st valuable dis- 
co\'t»ries is that niodcM'n life is larnely a i:e\'isi(jn of the past, a set of 
variations on u wi'll-worn theme. 

l*he current Wii\'e of retrospection need not he a simple sentimental 
rotup tlucm^uh nostali^iadand. There is more durable stuff' than Glenn 
MiUer, Suprrman. Bi^-Little Hooks, and Wk X'o. Sancttc; and students 
of today are unt aN'erse to discoverim; i\ud usinsi the cyehcal nattu'C of 
histor\ as a basis for tfieir ow n imaninative w-ritrm; efforts. Old plots 
can beeonu* neu" — at least the\' CcUi be refurbislied. Adapting an old 
story to fil the present is an appr(.)priate liU-ans of helping; yoimg 
writers reali/e their capabilities. 

In iiwv (if my courses we n\u] the llouk of Job, plouubing through 
the endless tliscu>>s!nn i)f Jobs alleged guilt and liis definite repentance 
for utterinu u !iat ht* understood not, Its formal dialogue-*more sym- 
posium than drama — seems hnrdly a likely source for a tAVentielh-cen- 
tury theatrical success, but wlirn my stU(U'nts read J. ZJ., Aichibald 
Macl./ isli's M rsiJMi of ((^b. they see first the possi!)ilities of updating 
an old story and then, mcM'e ituportantly. the wav' iu winch Mac^Leish 
employs the h)b sittiation as a metaphor for th(» nnexptiiined sufiering 
of i)nr tinu*. As we an{)roach the study of /. B,, I oiler it ;is a model 
which nught to be (|uili? helpful when they write their oun modern 
adapt.itiou of some literary work lat(M' in the term. With this responsi- 
bilit\' in nn'nd t'ley carry a hall'defiued goal Ijefore them and var\'ing 
degrees of autioipittion raimiim frntn fear to deliuht. But wluitiA'cr 
their personal response ma\' be. th(»y are inxolved in a long-term read- 
ing and u riti!!'.: project in league uith MacLeisli. wlio })ecomes, in 
ellict. their tiMeheT o| ima'4inati\'e writing for W(»eks. 

The a( tua! reading of /. is dnrie aloud in c las !t m ikes <'\cellent 
closet dram. I, and th(* classroom readin*^ allows for immediate tlis- 
eussion of themes, puiposfs'. and tech!u<{UfS of ehariKt(u*i/iition. dia* 
lo^ue. setting, s( lection, emph.isis. and pltittiu'^. \\"e e\plor«» the 
reasons why MacLeish inlrodnees (*od and Satan on stage as char- 
act<*rs in the pla\' — brokm-doun ac leis rt'.luced 1)y ciicurnstauces to 
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selling hall(K)n.s and popcorn in a circus. Wo note the shifting of 
rnjphasis bum \vn\i\hy poetical discussions of hnuiiin guilt aud4ivino 
retribution to the n-lfulk^ss nf nn^fortuuc which wipe out J. H/s 

family and p(Jsscssioiis and catlsc his witV to leave hini. \Vu follow 
the ni(Kl(»rni/atioii of chanicttMs— from patriarch to financier/.from 
"comforters" to prit\st, psycliiatrist, and M)ap-1)0\ socioloj^ist, eaoli 
with a contemporary solution tf) the problem of J. 15/s sulfcring. 
poruliT the altered conclusion in MacLeishs work in an attempt to 
discover why a humanistic love n places the okU»r resolution: job's 
peniti-nt acci'ptante of (Ind's supicnie power. WV reter to critical re- 
vit'Ws in Thr Wucc out of the WJiirlu hul: The Hook of Job, edited by 
Ralph K. IlDue. .\iid finally, wc in<iuire' siMnewIiat incredulously into 
Carl Jntius Amivvr to job for a modern psycln'atrie inteq^'etation of 
th«' Old Testament \sork. 

At that pdint. havim? plouylu'd and setnled, we await the sprouts 
wliile atteiKlinii; to otlk-r work. .\ nt^w unit may come and t^o before 
we reach the most fruitful time to try our own adaptations. At the 
ht iqht of cKil uiuvst during the lati* 1960s AntvJ,ont! made a timely 
■sourct' h)r a contemporary trautnU- invoKiui^ hii^h-handcd executive 
decisions u{ cuestiouabh* iiiorality in conflict with the consciences of 
the pcoplf. As they disL'ov'cred the roots of civil disobediiMiee in classi- 
cal anti(|nity. the studt-nts prodneod stories sho\sin«j; that they were 
aware ot the hazards t)f ])otIi tyranny and defiance. The huniartia of 
Circon. uht) insists on law and order e\en when the law is tmjust. and 
of Autiutnie. who is williuti; to die rather than disobey the hiviher laws 
of the uods. iM'camc V(*ry n\i\ in the heat of tlie \'ietnam controver.sy. 
I h*ke to think, in fact, that this awareness produced not only mature 
stories but also iiiaftu'e behavior at ii time* when the impatience of 
many I)ri^ht vnmr^' pe{iph' produced irrational radicalism. 

At almost any time 77/^' Adventures of flucUlcl>crr\i Finn can be- 
come till' basis for a cnrn iit rite-of^passa^e story complete with the 
possibilities of ImnKOi brotherhood in a small etnmter-soci(»ty free of 
the prejndii'e. iunorance. wniity. ^nllibilily. and orueriness that abound 
on all sides. With this kin<l of t;ile the student writer has th(» bonus 
pnssil)ility of leprtxlr.eiii'i eurrent dialeets. often so dear to liiu;li school 
studi'nts, Ol cuuise. the teaelier \\]\n eneonr,ej;es this process should 
wot be shocki'd to (lisen\tT proianity nnless he has first insisted that 
Mark Tw ain s ax oidauee cjf forir-letter UDids b(* the model. .Mso the 
teacher is obli'^ed to confront his' \oun<4 adapt<M' with black objections 
t{) the p'Mtraval oj him as an o|)j(vl of humor and to tlu^ often mis- 
understond exehanue between Mnck (as Tom Sauyer^ ;md .\mit Sally: 

"It u.inr't the '^rnniidim: -llhit didn't kucp us hack hat a little. 

W'f blnwtd (»nt a cylinder heatl." 
■*< iijud '^r.ieiwtisl ati\!)(i<ly htirf.*^" 
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"N-oni. Killed a nigger." 

"Well, it s lucky; bucaiiso sometimes peoplo do get luirt . . 

Tlie student must decide whether to risk ollVudin^ hhiek sensitivity 
by retaining tliese features ot the oriiiinal or to phiy it safe by "excis- 
ing tlieni in order to concentrate on other matters. In either case, what 
Lionel Trilling calls "the coniniunit/ ot saints'* should transcend other 
considerations as one essential inuredi(»nt without which any adapta- 
tion of this novel ceases to he authentic, the ather being Buck s pas- 
sage from innocence to experience without ahandoning his deterinhia-' 
tion to flee civihzation because? he has "been there before/* 

No matter wlrat classics are " read— American, Knglish, Russian, 
Greek, or any other— the teacluT can help liis students alistract upward, 
to find the elemental cjualities of a narrative — plot, characters, setting, 
intention—free them froin th(Mr original source, then abstract down- 
ward to fit thi'in to' a new talc*. The process is i^ratifyinc^ both seman- 
tically and artisticalK*. It produces plausible stories widuait frustrating 
the novice writer, who can hardly be expected to turn out a completely 
original piece of wink in any cas(N nnuh h'ss on schedule. It demon- 
strates a legitimate way to avoid the plagiarism which frequently re- 
sults from an inexperienced writer's tr\ing to cope with what to him 
appear to be impossible dtMiuuuls. And it (»iiers a virtually i'udlcss 
variety of materials with u'hicli to work. How would a twentieth- 
century Scarlet Letter take sliape? A twentit^h-century Ilamlct. Mac- 
heth, or Riehard U? Oedipus Rex nv Odyssctj? The only practical limi- 
tation is one of timt^: first, there sljotild be a significant time lag 
between the adaptation and its source to a\C)id simply retcHing the 
old story, and second, the assignment nuist be nude a mi)nth or two 
before it is due to allow the imaijinatis'e proc{\ss time to develop. 
Questions, class discussions, eouffrenees, and (jccasional work periods 
all become a part of this dt»\ elopm(mt. 

An imaginative teacher can apply the proc(*ss of adaptation to many 
standard works of literature in almost any uenre. Althouuh tlu^ novel 
appears to offer the most possibiliti(»s. drama !na\* pro\'e an etjually 
abiuid.uit source, and nothing prohibits the use of short stories, nar- 
rative poems, aiui even l)io'j;raphy. It is, of course, unnecessary to re- 
("(tiire an adaptation to rtiuaiu in the same ueiu'c as its original. High 
school stiulents are hardK' in a position to practic-t^ the ei^hteenth- 
cfutury art of literary imitation or to write a noN'tl in a few .short 
weeks. Ordinarily they retluce as .well as atlapi. A iH)\-el becomes a 
short story; a fulMeu-^th drama ijccomes a one-act plav; an epic be- 
comes a ballad — unless tlic writer reas<juably dreidt'S to cross types 
and so incr(Mse the o|^tious eN[)onential!y. Nhu-Lef^irs cNamph? of 
makini; a drama of tin* Honk of job has siifiiulaled some* students to 
tr\' the same teclmitpie but with tlu*ir own upproac-h 'I'Uc primary 
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factor in vwvy instance is to make i valid ukstractiun of an established 
work and apply it to a nvwly iniai^ined stcry in a way th;it-the iu- 
* foiined reader Ctiii recn^ui/i-* its snnrcf w ith ^ippreeiatinn ol tlieiartistry 
found in both the oriuiiial and the adaptation. ./ 

Several of niy students who h»ive been wnini»rs of National <'ouncii 
of Teachers of Kniilish Aehii*venient Awards havi* snbnuttecU short 
stories or plaxs adapted from various well-known works, but the most 
excitinji one, und most memorable too, is a story of inthistrial espionage 
derived from Natlumit'l thorn(»s **Vonng Cloodman Brown/' In 
the adaptation, a youny;, idealistic eleetronies enijineer attends a secret 
meetinij of manufaeturers. eonuressmen, and hiijh-rankini; military 
otficers. Dillon (Griffith Broun, Jr.,. son of a U.S. Army ijeneral. lias 
been persuadetl, as a vvsu\t of se\eral eonvincinu; telephone calls, to 
meet with a lew leaders of tlie military-industrial complex in violation 
of tlu» strict ethical upbringing he received from his father and of the 
tight security imposed by liis tMuploNfr, Datanelics. Inc, Met at u 
prearrauLjed rende/\*()us site by the anonymous caller, lirown is 
wiusktul to the in^ht-time meetin<^ at a secluded lodue in a wooded 
canx'on. There lie hears tin* rationale of selliuij intlustrtal secrets: 

At Icnj^tli, Smith spokr. "Dillon (Iriffith Brown, Junior, you are 
iilxnit to hecuint* u mvrnhcr of our or.Himizalion. Some final clarifi- 
CtititJos an* iti urdt-r. W'c art' in the husiue'ss of marketing; our 
product is infunnalioii. We do not lulifxc in technological .siercts; 
hi) pnt jcak>u^l> uuardetl iiifornuilion on the open market. Our 
cuNtnmcrs arc ijuite anxious to btMicfit from our sor\ ices, for tlie 
staki s in llu ir little ^',anics are hiuh— billions of dollars in defense 
etjntracts. 

"Vt)U, Dilh)n Brown, like most Dillon Browns we confront, were 
donlitfnl and uni asy at first. Bnt y(ju yielded to the lo^ie of dollars 
and cents, of security and material pleasure. \\'(.' offer a uni(jue 
opportunity {)f workinj^ for hii;h waives in our firm, whiU* still hold- 
ing yonr present job ami enjoyin^^ its benefits, so< iiil and eco- 
fioniie.** 

brown was beconiifiL: nneiisy. and liis eyes l)unu'd from the foni 
atniosplu It . Smith eojitinuetl: "IVrh.ips \ou W{)rry al«)ut selling 
secrets yon may feel onr enterprise smacks of espionage. But Wi» 
keep it all in tbe iannl\. tn speak; we rob from Ameneaiis and 
i^ive to .\mencans. t.ikinu a nnmniiil fi'e in the transaction. All in 
tlie family. corr( ct. Mr. C!')!i.t;rt ssmany" The voice of a seasoned 
p(»h{i{ i.m lu arlily aureed. 

"And the milit.iry. tlu^y uct a better (U*al. as well. Tlu'V 

}i.i\e more sopliislieated liardw.tre bee.iuse we kee*p an enUineerin^ 
<lialo<4ne CniuLi b( t\M*en {ompanii s lb it would normally work 
iiulej)( !uientt\ . in recy. The eost"^. too. are* lowered, bt-eausc? 
research e\pens<-s ^re spre.ui ar^mid iind e(jntraet (ompetition is 
inm^ased. N'nthim: * nt the best for onr Army. be\\ (»t neraly" A 
\rvy tamib.ir snur ,ter( ed By this Unit . the yonnt^er Biown's mind 
w»is reehniZ. 
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"So you see. Mr. Hrowii. that is, Mr. Brown, Junior, you are to 
become a part of a hirge, efiicit^nt orgatuzation, Very efficient. We 
look inio vwvy aspect of industritil practice to acquire our product, 
even social practice. Am 1 correct in my description of our thur- 
ouKhness, Mrs, IJrovsn?" 

Next morning his wife greeted him cheerfully as/if she knew 
nothing of. the affair. She asked when he had gotten in. 

Brown was about to ask, *'ln from where?" wlien the previous 
night's ordeal came roaritig back at him like a Pacific wave. The 
swell broke at his front door, churned through the apartment 
covering l)oth Faith and himself, thundered on to flood Datanctics, 
and still further to his father's b ise in Texas, His whole world was 
engnlft»d an'd U-ft in ruin, dripping wilh tlic acrid fluid of un- 
diltited evil, 

"Dilltml" screamed Faitli, as she watched her husband's loving 
face harden to stt)ne, 

And on tliat chillinu not{\ without flawthornes morali/ing, young 
Dan De Hainant. now a senior at M.I.T. liko young Dillon Brown 
before him. conipleti^d a UKMnoruble adaptation, 

Hefur!)ishing old plt)ts. as MacLeish has done with the Book of Job, 
is a valuable m(»ans of produciim succ(\ssful *'new" literattu'e. It pro- 
vides inat(MiaI with which sludtMits can work, without eliminating their 
imaginations, and enhances their own self-concepts by placing them 
under the vicarious tutelage of an acknowledged master. 



Drama as (he Spnno:hoar(l 
To Shcassfid Stiiilnil Wriliitg, 

Jerry I!. Ilickcrson, AssLstant Professor of EnrJisJi, Kent Stale University 
Formerly, Teacher, University llinh School, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 

Moctinc; a new class each fall lias always been an occasion replete 
with both pleasant antieipati(jn and trepidation for nie. On the one 
hand, tliere are always those students who liave h'ttle choice but to 
he in school and who seem to care little for the teacher or the subject 
Wc sometimes call tluMU *'mmiotivated." There are, also, thosq who 
se(»ni to say: "rm here; you're there. I dare >'ou to teach nie some- 
thing/' W'p often refer to them ivi "challenges." On the other hand, we 
meet students who want to learu, who are interested in going where 
we lead them — a relationship which one of niy former eleventh graders 
saw in the wu\\xc of a "Tnist C()mpany*': 

. . . To yon I will trust pieces of me 
Like smaller companies to the large. 
I know that you hold a lot of others too, 
Hut I ht'lieve in you. 
I ri'spirt your opinions and your mind 
And can only gain by the interest I get, 
No mutttT lunv you use the pieces. 

Wc (jftrn .sa\' that such \*oun^ ptuiple are "motivated." 

We im\ hy the natiuc* of nuv heinz t('ach(M's, entrusted with all of 
the various t>'pi*s of tiH-nnucrs .and are obliged to create situations in 
our classc-s that will h\id to Tm'aniu'iful expericnct'S for each, in the 
use <)} In's nsiitd. in sonie clarineati<»n nf his attitudes toward life, and 
in !n's ainlity tf) cMuuinnuicah^ with re.isniiabl(» clarity and etxnficUnice, 
While this is no small ta^k. I \u\e !»('en fniliniatc^ to have witu(»sscd 
stU(h'Uts lUfcUnu tlicsr obirctix'rs on a unmhcr of nceasions, espc^cially 
tiuriu'^ ihi- cfuirsf of tlii ir ccmplrtini: a frw particulaTlT^'ffective as- 
si^!l:lKMlt^. It is my iuN'nli/m in this paprr to d(scril)e one of these 
pnijccts and much of tin* back'^n)uud uocrssary to make it work: tlu» 
writing of a play, which uas cnhniiiatinii of ten weeks of study 
nlatiii'^ tn thr th^anr ''Tho Ameiiean Dream in Our (.'entury." 

It has l)f (Mi m\ ('\p»ii<aRv that one does not siniph' "assii^n" tlm 
u ritin'4 of I pl.u* if h»' has li^pes of an\tlnu^ a[)[)ro;iehini^ reavjuahle 
standuds. Xiathrr d-je> he in. ike suc*li an a^simnilent nnh'ss he believes 
tluit (he pioi.t t sh"iiM be rr}j"ye<l 1h' t!ie writes aud the* audic^tiee. 
The >l< p^ ji'.idiir: If ihi- ^ia il .eM'^mneiit ale .ill-imp- u t.uit. They in- 
chifle (Iff rst ih!i-!<j5it r:t A>\ [ ( 1 ls^ *n\ if iiiMf-nl tint is ( 'aichicM\e to 
t.ilkm*-: and thii iii'^ tl^ well .^s uiitnm ePMtiv'ely. They also inehnlt*, 

SO 
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all along the way, a coniideticc by the teacher that what he is doinj; / 
will be.wortli the investment of time and effort. I was quite pleased, 
consequently, when I came tipon four stnirces.whie'h provided nie with 
a base in th(?ory and practice for what I had been doing with niy 
classes to a limited degree in the past and what 1 would come to rely 
on more, for "successful experience in student writing. 

The fust of these discoveries was a handbook on creativity by Sid- 
ney Parnes.^ From tin's sumnuny of research I found that the class- 
room which is low on anxiety and Ingh in the teachers respect for 
students and their ideas is the. one most likely to produce creativity 
among its members. Next, I heard a talk by .David Madden,- author 
of Cassandra Singing and other i^opular fiction, advocating cross- 
writing from genre to genre in f)rder f : .students or prospective pro- 
fessional writers to sharpen up their characterization, plot, and point- 
of-view. I saw it, also, as a means for getting prose into drama form 
while allowing students to follow professional models for possible im- 
provement of their own sense of sentence construction and flow. The 
final two sources of special importance in revealing to me the signifi- 
cance of the assignment were James Iloctkers Dramatics and the 
Teaching of Literature''^ and James MofFett's Tcachirv^ the Universe of 
Discoursed These works presented strong cases ifor the centrality of 
drama to the lancitiace curriculum and, consefjucntly, the variety of 
writing and reading which could result from using drama as, in Mof- 
fetts words, "tlie matrix of all lantjnai^o activities, subsuming speech 
and engendering the varieties of writing and reading,"^ 

To complement these ideas. I had already establislied student talk- 
ing and writing as regular class activities. Writing was both encour- 
aged and recjuired. The encoura'^tnueiit came by way of suggestions — 
written and oral — to my students to follow up on or develop ideas that 
they would mention during a class diseussion or in their joiunals. The 
requirenuMits intluded weekly entries in each student's personal writ- 
inu journah rev iews of plays, movies, and books as they related to our 
theuK* under consideration; and a few special niodel-folbwing assign- 
ments/^ 

* Sidney J, l\inifs, Crcuthc Biharinr Ilandhook (New Vork: Charles Scribners 

- .\t the First Natifinal M*'<.'tiu.i4 of the Poptihir Culture A^^.soc^atian, East Lan- 
sing. Nfi^^hi^.m. .April 9. 1971. 

J.uncs iluftker. Drumdtics and tlw Tcadimg of Literature (Champaign, Illi- 
nois: Ncn-: khk:. vm), 

^ Janius Nhjffctt, Teaching tlw Vnivcrw of Discourse (Boston: Houghton Milflin, 

vm). 

Mhid.. p. 01. 

*' My studrnt"^ hA\o often "^uiiniNcd n»t^ hy their ahilities to capture mood and 
^ty!e as they iniil,ile a prf^^e^si()n.d aufhor. The im)«t success luis cmuo with the 
a"^si;:nrneiit to wn'r aui»tht r ( U.q>ter Witieshur^, Ohio (by Sherwood Ander.son) 
after having rcail a*id ^h^cu^M•<l most of the stories. 
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(hie other procedure I like to use when students are writing cre- 
atively, which is of some importance to the success of the writing and 
presenting of the phiys, is a writers' workshop. Each sltident dupHcatos 
liis composition for his sn)all group to read for coniineuls and sugges- 
tions before submitting the final, draft of his work to the teacher. 
Students are usually .lOrc interested in impress^ing their peers than 
tiieir teachers, and so they often present a rather carefully written 
paper to their classmates. Furthermore, tlies' often find portions that 
they wish to revise, simply by having read their works aloud to each 
otlier. With the afortMuentioned practices establi.4hed and the chisses 
functioning under relatively little tension, I have found my .students^ 
generally willing to meet tl)e challenges that 1 set\i)ef6re them. 

Hie final play was to be no exception. There sVould be, however, 
uHicli to consider beyond simply the ability to write. Students would 
comnnuiicatf some concept related to the "American Dream'* unit, 
niey would be writing for the stage. They would,\ furthermore, par- 
ticipate in the presentation of one of the pla>'s fro^n the class — their 
own or a classmates. \ . ♦ 

Discussions alnnit stories — both those chosen for personal reading 
by individual stud(*nts and those assigned to the entire cla.ss — were 
especially important as we reflected upon what variotis authors thought 
relative to the theme muler consideration. More than just provoking 
thought and stinuilating discussion, however, tliese works provided 
our first class uxperifuct's with drama, leading ultimateiv to the wx'iting 
of the play. 

The class read the novel Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis and three plays: 
Of Mice and Men by John Steinbeck, Idiot's DeUiiJit by Robert Sher- 
wood, and Tlie Addinti Maciiine by Ehner Rice. \W studied Jthe plays 
as genre, as well as ff)r their eContent, \\v noted \'ari(Uis differences 
between a play and a work of fiction (differences w}iich\students who 
had read Steinbeck's work in short no\'eI form coukl see ([uite readily), 
includiuLj the limitatioas which the playwright places on himself by 
writing with stai^e. .aet»irs, and audience in mind. 

n^e first writini: in play form came after reading i\n\\ discussing 
B(i})bi(t. \vdv\\ student selected a seene from the n<)\el t|iat he con- 
sidered significant to the ch'Velopnient of tlu» protagonist. Then he 
wrote it as tlie scene of a pla\'. Upon coiupletion of this assignment, 
the students had their scenes dnplicated for the nnmber of parts neces- 
sary and met in their workshop groups to read their scripts* t'* svv if 
they '^worked" as (ham.i. .As pn)blems were uncovercnl, the saidents 
rewrote tluMr sceius bi^fore turning them in fur my approvhl and be- 
fore selectini; from each uroup nuc or two the nne-ac1s fo be pre- 
sented to the (Mitire class. 

With tliis back^r^und establi ..led in cross-writinq. piay reading, 
and actinu;. the students stUMued to i;ai!j (onfidt^nce about undertaking 
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the culminating aeti\ity of the unit — lliu writing of a play n?Iatiag to 
the ''American Divatn'* thrnir. Th(y worked both independently and 
in groups as tht'v wrnto tluMr final p]a\*s, then dovelopod their casts. 
The festival oi drama which occurred throtiyhont the classes for a 
week as a result of the assi^jnmeut was well wortli tlie. preparation 
that it rcqnircHl. hoth hy the teacher anch jud<4ing from thc'enthusiasnu 
, by the students t()o. 

. There had hecm no rc(inircni(»nt to memorize lines; reading would 
be sufficient. Most of the students. n(*vertheless, -memorized their parts 

• and, thereby, were freer to act. Often, sets and cpstimies were em- 
ployed and. as we had access to the auditorium, special lighting and 
sound effects wen* utilized in. some of tlie plays. 

The scripts were interesting for a variety of reasons. iTiey repre- 
sented/ generally, optimimi efforts by their creators. Iluy dealt, often 
thoui;htfully. with s\ib]ects :ran;4inq from problems at Imme (in one 
'stxuh^nt pla\'. an ehMuent of liope precedes the final curtain \v!ien tli^si 
son. Dan. challenijes his father: "I don't see why we all can't ^{irt 
beinu decent to one another. You see, we have already started^ you 
.'are actually h*st(Miin'4 In m(\ .In the future, maybe I'll even l-fsten to 
yoti once in a while.") to situations in the conmumity (one/jfxlay used 
a PT.\ meetin<4 as its scene) to. problems in the larger Society (the- 
pn>blems faced b\' black Americans in oN'ercomin? prejudice was a 
popular topic ^ . They also often revealed an interesting iise of literature 
encountered in cla^s. luUvin .\rlinuton Robinson's poem aI)out a man's 
over-c(jneer!i Un' money and his fdll. "Bewick I'^n/er." was rewritten 
/ as a play railed "Tlic l''all of Fin/er." Another stud(Mit production. "A 

Pillar of Our ( jMnmuuity." was an interestint^ IiUmuI of George Babbitt 

' and VAnwv C;antry in a style rtMuarkably like/ that of the (A'pressionist 
Addina Macliinr. 

llow do(s this a^^iu!iment compare \\\ih otlu^rs that I have tis(*d? 
Fredietablv. the final papers liave nui Uie ^amut of quality, if one 
compares the ut^rk of the most capable* students in written expression 
with that of the Ica^t eapabh* an<l all tho^e who fall betw(MMi. Never- 
theless, studenl^ \u\yv v}\]n\vd this imdertakitm and most of the projects 
leadiu': to the fina} pla\' nmre than a!iy other that I have* assi^jned. As 
a teacher, f fiiul this .;ttitude tnuMid ;ui assignment tn be ((uite sig- 
nificant In addition, thoe 'h. is my awarc^iess that the writint^ of such 
plavs r(M|!tir(^s fnmi the s(M(ie!it self-diseipliiu* and apj^lication of what 
he has prevjou'sK learned if !m\ fiti il pnxlnet is to be* successful as 
-couMnunieation a!id entertaitiment. The wiitei's mind must be con- 
tinually operating as he manipulates eh.uMeters an<l situatinns toward 
l«)deal (M»nehiv;i{)n-» wi.ich uill allow the andietice l(> share in the theme 
of the play. 

That the writiri',: itself is cMijoyable-— recreatinnal—thouuh. secuns of 
major in»p(Mtanee for the* stiuKnts. Perhaps it .should be for us. too. 
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As Stephen Dunning commented recently, with the real world as it 
is^jol) applicutums l)einu; chock sheets, the tcU^pbme being used in 
preferenci* to writing' letl<ns, etc.— tlunc are luudly any reasons for 
writing which are not school-related. The tdtiniate conclusion beconies 
that tiie most^ important reason for writinji? at this time in history is 
for pleasure/ This assignment lias certainly provided pleasure— and, 
I suspect, quite a lot more, ^ ^ 

tmm "Three Keys to Involvement? Stories, Poems, Student Writing," Address 
at the Twenty-Sixth Annuiil English Conference, Kent State University, Kent. 
Ohio, Sept. 22, IdTA. 




A Ratiouule for Teaching ComlwsUion 

John C, Eckmatu K««f/,s7i Coordinator 

Valley View Public Schools, Bolingbrook, Illinois n 



. Wlicn. I considor the way I taught writiiii? iiv 1961 and the way I 
teach it today, the diifer^yces svem startling and dramatic, Then, i 
geared my teaching to theological structiu'cof the "subject" as I and 
many others thought of coibposition. First came the sentence, then the 
paragraph, then tlie three-paragraph tlienie, ultimately , the research 
paper. A step at a tinie— -that .deemed such an appropriate and efficient 
way for students to progress in writing skills and knowle.4ge, 

Tliis bit of nostalgia Is not altogether accurate, however, I personally 
did not put much faith in the formal research paper and avoided it 
whenever I could, I also bad an abiding interest in creative writing. 
Above all, I was really ipuch more interested in my students and their 
development than I w';)s in the subject matter of composition. Although 
I did not seem to be an ineffective teacher back in 1964, I lubored in 
doubt and confusion. My .teaching was not based on strong and clear 
principles, 

• So much has happened since tlien and so many influences have 
worked on nie that I may seem a different teacher today. The human- 
istic impulses thai tuiconsciously guided me in 1964 have finally been 
clarified into a set of genuine principles that provide a meaningful 
rationale for my teaching in 1974, The old ajiibivajence between sub- 
ject and student is gone. My teaching is now elearly student-centered, 
and I seek always to avoid those negative devices which cripple 
student interest and initiative. 

My guiding principles are briefly explained in the following para- 
graphs. Perhaps they can help otliers who are likewise engaged in a 
continuing effort to improve the teaching of English. 

I, Individualize instruction, 

Tliere it is—the grandest of (educational cliches. But can someone 
who is serious about child-centered education begin anywhere else? 
This is obviously a crucial principle, and a difficuU one to achieve. 
Still it is not .so reinott^ or tmattainable as many teachers believe, 
lliere are several forms of individualization on the continuum of in- 
strtiction. At its simplest, perhaps, individnali/ation occurs when a 
teacher responds empathetically to (\ich student^ personal piece of 
writincj following a class assi^^mnent. As this coucim u grows, tlu^ teacher 
may move to differentiated assigmnents and perhaps ultimately to a 
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large measure of sttulent 'le^^nniuation about uieans and eucls in 
writing. 

In my own toac hiug, tho principle of incli\'idualixJni; instnietion has 
led to an iiiiportanl sul>()rdiiiate poitjl: avoid puttin.u; grades on papers. 
Although at lust tills Is uneomfortaWe for many students and I frt^- 
quently need to adjust to past traditions, c^ventually I ha\'e been able 
to praetice nongrailing with all my elasses, Since I have never taught 
in a sehool wliieh has dispensed wilH'gra<les> a day of reckoning eomes, 
of course. Thrpuiih a s\stem of indivuhial conferences, I base satis- 
factorily, if not itU\il!y. appipached tlie grading issu(\ which often 
seems more a pn)b!ein for teachers tlian for students, The confereuce 
method has also* led to the developinent of stiidenfc contracts. For those 
students and teachers who are strongly ttmed to residts. particularly 
in a quantitative way» the contract inetliod is a good entry into indi- 
vidtialization. 

WluUever combination of approaches, I use, I al\va\s tiy to be a 
sympathetic and encouraging reader. Tlitis 1 conunent copiously on 
papers, continuing a practice I have always followed, Today my em- 
phasis is decidedly more on the. positive. Iiowever. No longer an error- 
hunter. I aim to build on a student's strength. The burden of reading 
is Initially great, but when students come to realize that they can 
write for their peers and reeei\e nuMnin^ftd responses from them, 
I can read more selectively, confident that my students do not expect 
a close reading of e\ cry paper. 

Another problem assoc iaft^d witli individualized instniction is mis- 
construing it as isolated learning. Vox the shy, uninvolved student with 
a weak self-concept, we do not want to p(»rpetuate the condition, in 
contcmporar)- terms, of '*rm not/ OK — you're OK/' Nor, on the other 
hand, do we wish to promote* th(* '*I*ni OK— you're not OK" stance of 
the Ncronu. fierce competitor. The life* position we srvk to establish^ 
certainly with diflicnlty and with luu^wn results; is "Tm OK — you're 
OK." If \\v can assist stuchnits to know and respt^ct themselves and 
others, we }ia\'e achieved the spirit of individuali/ation. 

2. I'se active melhods. 

The person with wlioni this principh* is »nost often associated is Jean 
Pfailet. but a 'host of otlu^rs. inchnlinu; John Dewey, ha\e strongly 
recoinmcndi^d that we shift from Hn* traditional "tcll'm. driirm. and 
tt^st'iu" approach l() h'arninu; by doing. CtM'tainly no inor<» pertinent 
ad\ict* can be si'wvw to thos(» who teach writin^^. 

To tna)i>'. however, this s(M'nis incfficic^nt. "Why h^t stnd(MUs floutider 
toward disci^A'crv?" th(* aruu?n(Mit uo(»s. "hvstruct them in the correct 
ways frofn the lu»u;inninii. Siwv all that time* Wtisted on incjuiry and 
exploration." Hut is such time actuallx* wasted? W'ill a sttulent realiy 
know liow to writ(* uiihvss h(* learns for hims(»lf through practice and 



through feedback from otlters? I think not, unci in tills way I agree 
witlriuariy toachors who havo found tlu\, clearest oxprussion of this 
principle in James Nlolfett's HhuUmt-Ceiitcml Lanfiimfie Arts Curricu- 
lum, A Handbook for Teachers (Hougliton-MilHin, 197:5). 

In my classes the application of this principle has nunmt that I do 
not distrihtUe textbooks (they are fi)r tiMchurs. not students); I do not 
lecture alxmt rhetorical principles; and .1 do not teach granunar or 
s<»ntence strnctme as pu»Hminary essentials. In other words, I do not 
provide exphuuttions or theories \vhiGh students must follow or apply. 
Sucii a highly deductive and abstract methodology should l)e restricted 
to the mature and advanced student-specialist, not to the young and 
uninitiated school boy or girl; My studeiits receive feedback from me 
and their peers about their success, ih this; >vay they gradually learn 
what moves another person, what makes bun understand, and what 
may iujpede the conununication of thought and feeling. 

3* Develop meaningful writing tasks* 

This is another difficult principle— one far easier to state Ithan to ac« 
complish. Among the more obvious examples of "real writing" are 
letters and contributions tf) school publications. As good as they are, 
and I use them regularly.4*M.y arc too limiting for a complete writing 
program. Fortunately, NCTE and many textbook publishers olfer nu- 
merous guides and other aids that can help teachers develop mean- 
ingful writing tasks. 

In my judgment the key to this problem is helping students move to 
the point where the>' genuinely write for one another. When they 
know that through their writing the^ are sharing experience, then that 
writing has meaning for them. The classroom becomes a social unit in 
wliich writing has a functional, not artificial, purpose. As that occurs, 
almost any form of human' discourse can be meaningful. 
. Admittedly, this is a difficult principle to maintain. Some writing 
tasks may not \\'ork: tbe>' may appear to be mere 'classroom exercises" 
to many students. Even when students participate in selecMng and de- 
veloping the tasjks. the writing may fall flat. If the writing goals seem 
important 'cnd the artificiality is difficult to erase, one approach I have 
used is to make the writing task a game. This procedure is an applica- 
tion of an important aspect of human development— learning through 
play. 

With seniors in honors classes I have sometimes used a game ap- 
proach to research. For one small pro})lem. I gi<ve each student a line 
or two of verse, which I somehow try to associate with the individual. 
Then, in a nonthreatening game setting, each is asked to find the poem 
and the name of the author. 'No rewards are given» but my students 
and I have enjoyed their race to find this information quickly and 
without further help from me. Many students do not easily discover 
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siu?h \isefiil msoiirct's as Ikrtlett's or the librarian; yet all get through 
the iwreise (some with a little help and ol'hers after tedious couibing 
through books Tlieu they shaie tlieir iK)enis and their reactions/ 

4. Intcgiate the language arts. 

The littltj game just nienticnied would not he successful if it wereli 
mere research and writing task. Through reading, speaking, and listen- 
ing, as well as through writing, students develop their language skills. 
In fact, given the indix idual tiuality of the assignment, students i?e- 
quently counniuiicate witii one aiiutht?r about the poems thnnigh 
dramatic reading and such nonverbal means as slide-tape and film 
presentations* 

It is unnatural to teach any of tlje language arts in isolation, VVriting 
is meant to be read—auil not only by the teacher. Hut it can also be 
spt)ken and listen<»d to. If these ordinary exteusiotis of language use 
arc not made, one result may be increased compartmentalixation of 
Knglish as a s,ubject, a potential weakness, incidentally, of the current 
trend toward elective cQUrses* Dwelling on the parts does not j)roduce 
wholeness. 

An (Mghteen-week a)urse in writing is not complete without using 
the other language arts to help achieve writing growth. And surely 
ct)urscs in poetry, fiction, and drama sliuuld include writing in these 
forms— not in the sense of using the masters as models but in the sense 
of playing around in the same genres, like rewriting a short story from 
another point of view or expressing ideas through dialogue. In devel- 
oping electives. teachers might consider jhose arrangements which 
impede intrgration. like smvey coui'ses,'and those which enhance it, 
like thematically-oritMited courses. 

Most English teachtM's are also interested in those linguistic effects 
that ranuc from the mechanically acceptable to the stylistically ap- 
propriate. Too long, ptM'haps, wc have depended on rules and hand- 
books to pass on these ejects through methods that are definitely 
more passive than active. Maybe we ought to shift to the more natural 
means of helping students develop an eye and an ear for punctuation 
accuracy, structural discrimination, and semantic variation. Recogniz- 
ing that reading. listening, speakinq. and writing are all modes of a 
unitaiy process is a good heginning point. 

5* Get feedback from students* 

Some teachers spend much time deplorinij tlie great number of 
students who vnmv to their classes p()f)rly prepared and then rec^al- 
citranfly refuse to learn. We teachers need to do more than judge re- 
sults on papers and tests and then wring our hands in self-righteous 
aivjiuish. We need U) listen— and we need to n^spond to what we hear. 
Students may not be infallible in their judgments, but neither are we, 
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and we are remiss if we fail to take advantage of all the information 
we can obtain about tlie effectiveness of our instruction. 

In a student-centered classroom a teacher ican gather much informa- 
tion informally. In addition, he can seek out helpful remarks thn)ugh 
individual conferences and small-group discussion. Even an evaluative 
discussion with the whole class can be useful. Because the information 
gained from these methods can be slanted by dominant personalities^ 
a teacher should also make use of written surveys. 

As part of tlie evaluation of a .three-person team approach to com- 
position (a technique adapted from an article in Cqllcge Composition 
ami CommtmicaHon)^ 1 used a combination of questionnaire and freely 
written response, I was surprised by the polarization in attitiide toward 
the technique; about half the students were in favor of it and about 
half were-against it. Tlie free responses and subsequent discussion not 
.only focusod on strengths and weaknesses as students saw them biit 
also reinforced for me tlie problems inherent in a!i undifferentiate<i 
assigimficnt. I will use the technique again, but because of this feed- 
back, I will use it more judiciously with only some students. 

J, 

Although these principles have been useful to me as '^i teacher of 
writing, I do not consider them final They require continuing exam- 
ination and development. Furthermore, they are n^t easy to live up to. 
As Piaget has noted, the best metliods are the most difficult ones. Still, 
the promise of tlie results makes them wortli the effort. 



At the senior high school level there are several desirable goals to be 
sought* A separate course in composition alone wouldf of course, be 
the optimum. ... 

Failing to sell my administration on a separate composition course, 
I might opt for an extra period or two per week. In our school, science 
classes have long met six periods per week under the guise tliat the 
extra period is needed for experiments. I can find equal justification 
for a sixth English period for composition. Conferences with students 
both before and after they xorite are most helpful There are fust no 
substitutes for a steady diet of preparation, u>riting, rewriting, and 
then writing some mote. 

//. Robert Barrett 
j Reading Senior High School 

\ Reading, Pennsylvania 

1 



The llumanitks and Better Wnting 



Ccor^c iMvrnda, lictired Ueadt Knullsh Department 
Pimiio Uiah School, Passaie^Kew Jersey 



In ail Advanced Placoniont class for seniors, writing is, naturally, one 
of the major activitii*s, but not any kind of writing, ()nly serious dis* 
oursive prose writing. This paper describes <nie method that I liave 
found suitable for improving du? quality of the writing of my students. 

First comes an introductory period in which students write weekly 
es.^ays on the literature being studied in class, largely tragedy, with a 
detailed study of Hamlet. Then, about llianksgiving lime, a major new 
iniit in writing is introduced. This imit is based on a study of art forms 
other than literature, and is tied in with a class study of what is called 
"lunnanitiew." - 

Eacli student is expected lo write twelve essays over a thirteen-week 
period. Kour are to be on music, four on painting, four on other fonns. 
Each student is expected to write the essays on what he has personaJly 
, experienced in the art forms". Thus, after viewing a painting he de- 
scribes as well as he can what he saw. Following the description, he 
writes his reaction to what he has described — his feelings, ideas, gen- 
eralizations. 

For painting, each student is asked to visit the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art or the Frick Museum or another great museum (fortunately we 
are near New York City). Rather arbitrarily, but based on my ex- 
perience, 1 ask students to look at a Renaissance or early painting, one 
Rembrandt painting, one impressionist or postimpressi<mist, and one 
free cht ice, preferably a modern painting. Tlie requirements are that 
an original painting must be examined for alnnit thirty minutes, that 
no background reading on the painter or painting is to be clone, and 
that the description should ho as detailed as possible, with a reaction 
to the work follov^ing the description. 

For music, students are asked to listen to good recordings on a hi-fi 
system. They are directed to major works by Hacli or earlier, by 
Mo/art, by Beethoven, and by composers of their own choice. After 
rep^*ated listenings they write their observations and reactions. 

Other arts aw dealt with in a similar manner. For instance, in archi- 
tecture tliey ha\ e to examine both the exterior and interior of a pre- 
viously unfamiliar building and (me familiar building. Compositional 
activities similar to tliose for painting and music foll()W the same pat- 
tern, in sculpture and in whatever other art forms eJicU student wishes 
to examine. 
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What are the advantages of this nu^thod? First, students are led to 
examine major art iorius ch)sel>\ more chisel v than many people do. 
This nia? or may not lead to an interest in these fonns oi mans cre- 
ativity, hut close exiuninution does load to an awareness of si?me of 
the eienients that go into the makinj; of a work of art. Moie than that, 
for the teacher of coinposititHu is the shurpenini? of the ability of 
capable students to observe lueticultmsly, to note significant details,* 
to try to capture in words what they experience in . the varions arts. 
Naturally^ it is impof:sible to translate one art form into another, and 
no words can do justice to a complex work of paintiiig or nmsic, but 
the effort is all-important. The asstunption that we do not really know 
something until we can say it in words is basic to this process. It is 
in the effort to exjjress ones actual experience and ^.eaction to tliat 
e.xperience tl^at learning and growth t;ike place/ 

To sharpen ways of exainiiiiiig detail in painting, As an example, 
we utilize some class exercises in obser\-ing and describing small ob- 
jects like coins, stamps, keys, and trinkets. For music, .some recordings 
are played in class and the instructor emphasizes certain features 
be noted. It has not been possible because of scheduling difficulties 
and lack of time to call in the school experts in fine arts andvjn music, 
but this could profitably be arranged. Also, a few reading sdections 
on art, music, sculpture, and architecture are assigned for class study, 
. while tliosc students really interested are directed to longer readings 
^on art criticism and esthetics, 

V The results are frequently gratifying. Many — not all— of the stu- 
dents engaged in this process seem to gain a great deal. Some are at 
first baffled by their inability to follow the course of what occurs in 
classical nmsie, for instance, having had no experience in this field. 
But .insistence on repeated, directed listening results in greater ability 
to express what one hears. Of course, papers that are written are re- 
turned fully corrected, not for grammar or rhetoric so nmch as for 
meaningful expression of what is intended. Soon there is improvement 
and, in a good number of cases, the results are excellent by any ob- 
jective standards. These gains in writing and in thinking continue to 
be applied to later writing activities. 

Some disadvantages are apparent. This njcthod is suitable only for 
unusual students. Not all students profit fully. (What method does 
lead to complete success?) A few students try to bluff, but they soon 
realize tliat it is useless. Modern forms, of greater interest to many con- 
temporary students, are scanted, but the feeling is that the foundation 
in the classics is basic to any luulerstanding of the arts. 

At the same time these writings on art forms are being done, the 
sttidents arc studying prose fiction in class — reading short stories, for 
class discussion and analysis, as well as important novels selected from 
a list prepared by the instructor for weekly and biweekly reports. 
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Effort is made to deal with underlying structure And esthetic values 
in the prose fictiDu .while the students arc exploring Ihese same ele- 
ments in the other art forms/ 
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Ailvancal Composilwn: Another Approach 

Mary Tom Colonvs UolHi f, Cochairmm, English Department 
Crimlvy S^mhr Iligh 'Svfwol, Croi^nsboro, North Carolina 



At Grimsley Senior High Scliuol, "Advanced Coinpositioir — a one- 
semester elt?ctivo (Mmrse reconmiendod for college-bound students — is 
open to students in the eleventh and twelfth grades and, with teacher 
Approval, to superior second-semester sophouKnes. Basically^ our 
course comprises the study of expository writing, witli stxidents sub- 
mitting a minimum '>f ^ix major essays (definition, .process, compar- 
ison A^ontrast, analogy, persuasion, argumentation) and a research 
^ paper lis an independent project To the list of six major essays, I add 
one more, the critical analysis of a novel. 

Emphasis throughout the semester concerns content, organization, 
diction, rhetoric, and the techniques of expository writing, Specifically, 
my emphasis focuses first on eliminating those deficiencies which, 
through diagnosis, appear in the students writing samples. Inevitably, 
the first two weeks are spent in a "crash program" in which we plunge 
headlong into a review of punctuation, sentence structure, English 
usage, and the elements of idictioa For years, I had compiled student 
errors and made perfimctoiT comments to the class in general. By mid- 
semester, students and teacher despaired of blptched essays, bleeding 
from red pencil stabs. Somptliing had to be done. 

The answer appears to be the "crash program" approach. We arm 
ourselves with the compart paperback edition of The Elen^nts of 
Style by William S. Strunl/, Jr. and E. B. WTiite (The Macmillan Co.); 
with Richard D. Alticks Prefacmo Critical Reading (Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, J 969), chapters entitled "Denotation and Connotation" 
''Diction/' and ''Sentences and Paragraphs: The Significance of Form"; 
and with a basic grammar textbook. We rearrange sentences for clarity 
and variety, eradicate most errors in usage, and polish our diction. 
With t!ie use of Harold F. Graves and Bernard S. Oldsey s From Fact 
to Judgment (Hie Macmillan Co., 1963) and the chapter **Clear 
Tlnnking'" in Preface to Critical Reading, students understand the 
method of logic and the cnmunon fallacies so necessary to organiza- 
tion and coriiinunicatifm. Having added, to the dictionary and tliesau- 
nis. these new tools f(n* effective writing early in the semester, students 
become more uttc^ntive to their writing, striving to coinmunioate to a 
particular audience both a controlling purix)se and an organized dis- 
cussion. 

In the se\entb week, we meet in the library where the class begins 
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researdi for independent sttuly. Durinj? the reniaindijfr of the semester, 
' .students tolloAv their iudependent study, witli the paper due tlie seven* 
• teenth week. f 

For the bulk of the semester, we are iu\-oU ed in the classroom, eon* 
tinui^ig the reinforeenient of writinjj skills, pursui^Vu! regular ^oeabu* 
huy study, and for two eonseeutive days, eni^aging in a elinieal-writing- 
---^•^lk)rat()ry situation: one week» prejjaring a majjjr .writing assignment; 
the next week, attacking writing problems in opqii discussion lUid/or 
student-teacher conferences, ' • // 

Td improve Iiis writing skills^ a student benefit* from weekly evalu- 
aticm of the folder which contains his correctedi and revised assign- 
nients. He has discussed these in teacher conferences and in frequent 
student-group activities. These latter activities feature three students 
who edit the same three essays and then presentj their combined find- 
.ings to the class. Further evaluation benefits a student when he reads 
aloud his papers for class criticism, Ilis themijs are the basic texts 
dealing with his writing problems. !• 

To build a foimdation for clear writing, we devote one class period 
weekly to systenilitic vocabulary* study, using jjfseph Orgel's Building; 
World Potty r ^(?|np5) .^ A schedide is set up so tl;iat,tw students, work- 
ing togetlie.r amriicting as teachers, will icnow ivhen they are to teach 
the lesson. \oi/ conventional test is adnnnistcjl-ed. Instead, by class 
agreement, the "teachers-of-the-week receive a ^rade of 100 as reward 
for their preparation and creative approach tp the lesson, while the 
class members accept a grade of 9p. This arri^ngement satisCes those 
students who have to have a grade. Moreover! this student-as-teacher 
procedure gives students (and mel) greater insight into vocabulary 
study. Their ideas include exciting word gajiies, original crossword 
pu/zles. and eveti playlets composed from the vocab|daiy list-^a far 
cry from my dull, pedagogii il tests. 

To anmse interest in good writing, we study good models, indis- 
pensable to good leaniing. The focus is on practice, !not theory, and 
on types of wri*-ing tliat everyone is likely to iise frequently. For texts, 
we use Gerald Levi.n\s Prose Models' An Inductive Approach to Wru- 
infi (Harcourt'^Brace Jovanovich, 1970) an J Advanced Composition: 
A Book of Models for Wrifinp, by John E. Warrinen Richard M. Lud- 
wig. and Francis X. Connolly (1968).^ As a basis for all writing of 
an expository nature, I teach the importance of outlining, the necessity 
for establishing a coittrolling purpose, and the development of the 

* The rovisod edition currcnlly available is titleil \rw Building Word Power 
(New York: Oxford Book Co.. 1970). 

-The currently available revised edition of the latter work is tilled Review 
Course: Advancrd Composition: Book of Models for Writiufi. English Grammar 
and Composition Series (New York; Ilarcoiut Brace Jovanovich, 1973). 
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five-paragraph theme, from \yhich pattern ihe student .can expand his 
writihi; to longer essays. 
'TltrmiRl constant writing practii>«. ssstoifiatie attention to vocab- 
ulary study, w eekly student-tcacht^r cout'erences, and a sequence of 
'huilding writins? skills, all enjo> ty in a relaxed classroi)ni, one may 
show tiie student anotlier way to confront We "problems in advanced 
composition. . ' ' ' * 



Hoxo to Run an Ohskick^ Course: 
Teaching Composition^ Grade 10 

Meri Wii:ff;enhorii, Teacher, EufiUsh Dcpartuwnt 
. Pvarl Riwr lligh Si^hooly Vvad lllver, New York , 

it 

It is safe to say that among high school KiigUsh toadicrs no sul)ject 
receives more pubhc lip seiviec, or inspires more private guilt, than 
the teaching; uf composition. Thv^ importance of \vritin<J5 and the neces* 
sity of teaching it are articles of faith, but someliuw the job rarely gets 
clone to anyone's satisfaction, When his conscience clamors lonUly 
enough, the teacher assigns a conjposition, urging the students to de- 
velop their topics logically and to take care with detail— knowing full 
well ihat sucli vague admouitioiis are as out of ph\ce in tlie English 
"^lass as they would be in a mat'^ natics class. 

Ideally, training in compt)sition should begin early enough for a 
student entering high school to be able to deselop a paragraph from 
a topic sentence, devise smooth transitions and, in short, produce a 
respectable, if elementary, piece of work. Alas, that is not tiie situation. 
The English teacher soon discovers that with rare exceptions, the real, 
live student in grade 9 or 10 composition class neither knows how to 
do any of these things nor desires an initiation into the mysteries. 

There are other difRculties. Almost all English teachers have re- 
ceived instruction in essay writing, but few have been trained to teach 
•it. This splijii^ of duty is largely unknoWn coimtry which each must 
explore forMiimself. Something else to be taken into account is the 
kind of teaching indispensable for proficiency in writing: no composi- 
tion program' will achiexe its aim without one-to-one instruction; It is 
not the volume of writing produced by a class that insmes progress, 
but the amount that is criticised by the teaclicr and revised by the 
students. For puiposes of instruction, this is the only writing that 
counts. 

And, as if all this wrre not enough, there is the fonnidable problem 
of numbers. The prospect of actin^^ as tutor to a hundred or more indi- 
vidual students is enough to give pause to the courageous and to de- 
moralize the faint-hearted. The usual outcome is a radical reassessment 
of the possibility of thoroughgoing instniction in composition, and a 
private resolution to work somethinu; out before ncNt year. 

If the teacher is conscientious, and has nothing better to do in the 
summer vacation, he will cast about for a solution to the problem 
looming ahead; and he will find any number of attractive mc■^ '-h for 
the teaching. of composition to small, homogeneous classes of com- 
paratively well-prepared students. But what he needs is a method, 
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attnictivo or -ijot. for thu U»aduni; of ccnupositiou to largo, hetcrogc- 
• neoos dasst\s of ilNpropurrd strclonls, 

AVhat follows is not so mwvh a method tor tacklin.^ the job as a scries 
of mauouvehs aroiu\(l the (obstacles it) the way, 

Sinoo the tcachiT can tlo nothinu; lo rednw the si/u of his classes, 
lie must do w'liat lie can to nunimize the didioulti'^s of teaching them. 
Two wa>'s to do it: first, spread the work o\er the entire school yi?ar, 
all preliminary work to be done in the first semester, all actual coni- 
posilu)n to be done in the next; second, do thr^H^-qnarters of the work 
with the entire class partieipathij:, and reserve individual instruction 
for those pliases that can he taught effectively in no other way, 

Teaehing pupils to write is really teachinji them to think, A prac- 
tical step toward eifective thinking is efficient reading. Exercises in 
abstracting and precis writing will tcMch students to recognize sig- 
nificant'ideas in a passac^e.of prose. Abstracting requires nothing more 
than the underlining of important skeletal sentences in any given se- 
/ lection, omitting any single modifiers, phrases, or sentences that do 
nothing to (^xpedi^tc tiie moviMuent of ideas within the passage, Precis 
writing, not to be attempted until the class is proficient in abstracting, 
trains the student not only to recognize salient points, but to rank them 
in their proper order. The importance of these disciplines cannot be 
overemphasized. They are the essential preliminary steps, 

The class can now proceed to the development of paragraphs and 
the use of transitional .sent(*nccs. Paragraph writing need not be limited 
to the deadly business of expandinc; a topic sentence; the procedure 
can be varied l)y presenting to the class an introductory paragraph, 
asking t!i(» students to supply a follow ini? paragraph. The teacher may 
give tlie stndent.s an ( ritire essay with the summary omitted, leaving 
it to them to work out a conclusion: oi he may give them a short essay 
with tl^e introduction omitted, rt^juirinc: them to devise a suitable 
openinu: par;\uraph. Another valuable* exercise is tlu» scramble<l essay, 
which tlie student must rrasstMu])Ie in logical order. All .such paragraph 
work shoiid bo (»ither n\id aloud or projeeted onto a screen for scnitiuy 
by the ekiss. not only to rm*:a^t* tlieir attention bitt to sive them ex- 
perience in critieisin. Stud(Mits soon 'beeopie shrewd critics of other 
people's ffForts. (^sprcialh* when they run no risk ui having to work 
out tlie roN'isions themselves. 

W'hcMi these pr(»liniinary steps tak(? up the (»ntire semester, as they 
\i«;ually do. the inid-y(\u* examination sliould be realistic, demandijii^ 
of the stud<*nts ouly ubat they ha\(» \)cv\\ trained to do— one or two 
parauraphs with traiisitinu;d sentences, an abstract or a precis, and 
perliaps a short seraiiibled essay to unra\*el. 

The second scm<^t(»r sliould be devoted to the fiv(»-paragrapb ccnn- 
position. f Perhaps it is just as well to anticipate objections by sayinij; 
at once that there is notliing sacriul al)out the five-paragraph comj)Osi- 
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tion and that tlio student should be allowed to expand his essay if his 
material fails to fit comfortably into this sdunue. The five-paragraph 
(?ssajr is simply the smallest coinvuiont model However elaborate a 
pic\ce of expository writing may bo, or to whatever length it may ox- . 
piUid, its proportions will roughly resemble those of tlio five-paragraph 
essay, the introduction and summary foruiing approximately two-fifths, 
the body three-fifths, of the vyhole.) 

The cardinal rule for teaehing composition in the average grade 10 
public school class is think small! Reduce tlie work to the smallest 
effective unit, in tliis case the paragraph. Allow five weeks for the first 
full composition, to be undertaken otw paragraph at a time. Working 
with such small units has decided ads'antages. It reduces tin* teachers 
load and allows for close scrutiny of each student's work. It relieves 
. the student of the threat of having to revise an entire essay and en- 
courages him to take a proprietary interest in his work. In large units 
of writing, the J^tudent's interest operates against revision; in small 
units, his intere'st\>perates in favor of it. Eacli successfully completed 
paragraph increases the writer's desire to save lus investment, so timt 
his proprietary interest operates to the teacher's ^advantage, as \yell as 
to his own. By tlie time he has finished the composition, the student 
has experienced one of life*s solid pleasures — satisfaction in a job well 
done. 

Step One: Engage the entire class in the first round of the composi- 
tion project. Class discussion and criticism will not only relieve the 
teacher of a great deal of labor, but will do the job far more effectively 
than he can do it alone. Each student brings to cla.ss a topic in which 
he is genuinely interested, with three things he wants Xo^ say about it. 
(These three items will form the body of liis composition.) Tlie time 
spent in class discussion of these topics is perhaps the most important 
step in the entire procedure^ and one that the teacher should never 
gloss over, no matter how guilty he may feel about time fleeting. When 
these proposed subjects and tlu'ce items are read aloud or projected 
on a screc!!. it ma\* soon be apparent that the apprentice writer has 
only one thing to say. with two repetiti(ms; two things to say with one 
repetition, or. indeed, nothing of importance to say at all. The class 
soon learns to ofl^er sug^jestions for enlarging or narrowing the subject, 
or perhaps for exchanjjing it for another offerini? more scope. This is 
the first lesson in learning to distinguish a fruitftil from a barren topic. 

The teacluT should do what he can to guide the student's choice 
away from those subjects that can be treated chronologically, or that 
require the more setting down of infortnation, and toward those that 
force him to think. ( For slow students. howe\ cr, the siinple chr(jnology 
is often a face-saver, if not a life-saver, so that the use of it should not 
be altoqether ruled out.) If. as it fre(}ue!Uly happens, a student turns 
up with a topic as bald as Baseball: (1) Its past, (2) Its present, (3) 
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Its future (or. move likuly, its past, its presont, muVits future), don't 
tlespaii*. llio reluctant essayist can bo led into a discussion of sonic 
controversial aspects of tin* sport— the reserve irlause, for exauiplo— 
which will stinuilate other fans in the class to niak<» their contributions. 
At the right niomcnt. the teacher should sug\?est that the composition 
be dcjvoted to the (jucstion under discussion. The student is us'aally 
so 'fired up by this time tliat he is only too willing to demolish, in 
writing. ):he arguments of his opponents. It is even possible to endure 
two baseball essa\'s if sonictme else in the class wants to express an 
opposing viowpoii^t. Any routine topic can be enlivened if the teacher 
becomes adept af posing provocative questiouji or making stimulating 
remai'ks. 

Needless to say, going through the topics in this way takes a great 
deal of time, but it is time very profitably spent. The students learn 
how to think around not only their own, but everybody else's topics. 
This mode of instruction also proves the teachers claim (which he 
should make pointedly and often) that writing a composition is 75 per* 
cent thinking and 25 percent writing. 

Step Two; When all tlie topics have been approved, the students 
begin work on the introductory paragraph, usually the most difficult 
phase of the composition. The same process is gone through again, 
with the full class participating in discussion and criticism. Tlie most 
valuable phase of the training — it cannot be too often emphasized — 
lies in the class participation. Many students profit so speedily from 
class criticism that they revise their work before it comes up for scru- 
tiny. No attempt should be made to treat all paragraphs at equal 
length, and, if time is pressing, a few carefully chosen paragraphs will 
do the job. 

One welcome result of this class activity is the development of a 
certain critical authority among the students; they visibly prosper, By 
this stage, the teachers role becomes secpndar\', or advisory, and 
sometimes he is altogether ignored. 

Once the obstacle of the introductory paragraph has been sur- 
mounted, each student is on his own, and the work goes much more 
expeditiously. The teacher takes each student at the desk for indi- 
vidual instruction and criticism, utUil every composition has been 
finished to his satisfaction. Nobody would claim that this stage of the 
procedure is light work. It is rigorous for everyone, especially for the 
teacher. Ihit it has to be done only once. No student who has gone 
through this experience will ever again be at a loss in organizing a 
tt)mposition. nor will the teacher ever again be faced with a mass of 
writing so formless that he doesn t know where to begin making cor-* 
rections. 

One of the difTiculties of the tnethod here described, a problem by 
no means pectiliar to the tcMcliing of composition, is that of keepinjg 
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very proficient students occnipitxl while tlu» rest arc lujing iiulividiiaUy 
helptul. It is unavoidahli; that suniu people will finisl^^their v-oik long 
hetVuc? the others^ ami this dill'eieiit.'e in .sp(»etl of peifonnaneo must ' 
be taken into aeeoinit A task uf some niannitu(U\ prtjteralily in liter* ^ 
aturts should be iuuu?rtaken in conjunction with llie work in conipo«i- 
tion, with assigmnent sheets spanning two weeks or more, to serve as^ 
guides. These study guides should be designed to set the students, 
thinking analytifuilly about the novel or play they Inu'c been assigned, 
with a view to the writing of a second composition later on. 

If the teaching of composition is a departmental eil'ort, us it should 
be, this training in grade 9 or 10 can ser\ e as a point of departure for 
more sophisticated instruction in grades 11 and 12. 

The chief criticism to which this method may appear vulnerable is 
that it is too highly structured to allow for originality. In practice this 
does not prove to be the case. For the student blessed witlj originality, 
the five-paragraph scheme serves as mere scaffolding for the building 
of a solid piece of work; for the student whose ideas are nebtdous/and • 
diffuse* it provides a framework for their orderly expression. 

As for the shibholetlis of '*creati\'ity" and '^self-expression " discard 
them! All honest writing is in a sense creative, and training in the tech- 
nique of exposition in no way precludes the exercise of the imagina- 
tion. It is strange that we readily concede the importance of training 
in any other craft or discipline, but in the desperately important craft 
of writing, we are willing to lea\e all to chance and fortune. 
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Writing Exptricnces 



Som Wagencf, TeaoJwrj Eni^lish Department 
ikthlchim Acmle^ny, Farlhuult^ Minnesota 



Since I teach in a small parochial school (32o students in grades 
9-12), perhaps 1 have a bit more freedom in settinji tip my elective 
writing elass that m instructor ii; a large public school has. At any 
•vate, I have an elective which I chiYOse to call ''Writing; Experiences," 
a oiie-semestor course. It is oi%n\ to all junior or senior students. We 
do exactly what the title implies — a great variety of kinds of writing. 
Tlu» students are assigned two major projects during the semester: 
writing children's books and keeping notebooks/scrapbooks of what 
they, consider examples of good \yriting. ^ 

The subject matter for a children's l)ook may be diiected toward any 
age child !)etwcen three and tw\»lve years. To inotii'ate the students, 
J bring a variety of lH)oks to class from tlie children's; library. We look 
at characters, vocabulary, ilhistratious, and coN'er designs. The stxi- 
dents* books nuist be illustrated but they may call on friends to help 
them giving them due credit) or use magazine cut-outs. The results 
have been delighthil. A follow-up activity asks the "authors" to share 
their creations with the preschool children in otir Child Care class so 
that they see fn-sthand the success of their books. 
' The examples of good writing for the students' notebooks/scrap- 
books can come from any and e\*ery source available (e.g., newspapers, 
books, magazines, ads). These may be as short as a single phra,se or 
they may be complete articles. The students simply clip out the ex- 
cerpts, or ct)py them, and list the sotirces. 

The rest of our time is spent in shorter* daily assigimients which ai*e 
always shared in class. This enables the class membtMs to become good 
listeners and good critics. They also think twice before being satisfied 
with a slipshod piece of work. 1 would like to share a few of these 
ideas: ^ 

1. To develop a good fictional character we do a joint effort assign- 
ment, (a) The first step is for each student to introduce a char- 
acter by name on a sheet of paper, giving him or her an identit)' 
in one sentence, (b) Each sttident then passes his or her paper 
to the student on the right and that person adds to the new 
paper one sentence describing the appearance of the character 
(movement, expression, or apparel), (c) The papers are passed 
on to the next students who add sentences giving the characters 
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persunalitios. (d) On tho fourth move, the students add seii- 
teiietvs which introduce the eharactors into sittiations* (e) The 
papers are passett one more time, whertnipon the students read 
aloud the deseriptu»ns of the eomplete characters that have been 
built. The results are faseinatini?. A good follow-up fur this exer- 
cise is to ha\'e each student write an episode in the life of one of 
the characters. 

, 2. Students write an orij;,inal **Deav Ann" or "Dear Abby" letter. 

\ These ma\' be serious or Hght-hearted. Without readinj; them 
\ aloud, the letters are randoinl\' passed out to students in tho class 
\ who then write a suitable answer, trying to maintain the same 
\ mood as the letter, 

3, All exercise which proved to be a good pre-Christinas assignment 
; was to clip pictures of uni(iue 0ts from a catalog (a puppet, a 

inodt^l sailing ship, a Ijeautiful hand-carved pipe, for e«xamples);. 
■ Each studtuit selected one of these and described the liind of 
person for whom such a gift would be peiietl.. This-^,mgni^ient-^ 
stimulated entbusias^n-imch'good lnia,iiinati\'e writing, 

4. Slips of paper with names of one half of the class members aV^ 
put into a box. The other half of the students draw names, ani. 
the subsequent pairs ro to \'arious areas in the room where they 
conduct interviews of each other from previously-thought-out 
cjuestions. This information is then used in a paper entitled 
"Ever\'thing You've Always Wanted to Know about! 

But Were .\fraid to Ask." The papers resulting from this have 
been excellent, and a fringe benefit is that the students w^orkipg 
together really become ac(iuainted! 

Perhaps the examples I have given sliow in a sniall measure that the 
inspirations for otu "**writinn experiences" come from a myriad of 
sources. I feel especially pleased that next year 1 will be offering a 
*'Writin5 Experiences 11" course by popular dcunand from tlie junior 
members of this year s class who wish to ccmtinue writing. 



Iweljth Grade Exjwsifory Wrillng 



Robert G; Parker, Chairman, English Department 
Croton Schooly Groton, Massachusettn 



Many teachers feel an unbridgeable gulf behveeu their own ideas 
about Jiow langtiage should be used and the way their students use 
-language. Teaclicrs language is viewed suspiciously as the.duplicitous 
• voiee of the establishment or luunorously as the utterance of an iso- 
lated and insensitive pedant. The students' language — sometimes ap- 
pearing in prominent places so as to call attention to itself, as often 
bland as it is strident — is regarded superciliously by the teaclier as 
confirming all suspicions about the eventual downfall of the Republic. 
I view this opposition as a minor skirmish on a much larger front; The 
greatejr battle is for the veiy survival of language as a medium of dis- 
. course for ciN'ili/!ed peonle. who seem to be increasingly unable \o use 
language to solve their problenis or even to describe them. 

The general cultural revolution we have witnessed over the last 
ten >'ears in America has heightimed our understanding of the devital- 
ization of language (a pmcess that has been going on for more tlian 
ten years) at all levels. The anthn)poid **Like, man, she really knows 
where its at. like, you know" is no worse than the criminal **Yester- 
day's statement is inoperative." The language of advertising is equally 
lacking in discrimination, richness, .a,nd the plain ability to tell the 
truth (an automobile is described as ' somethitig to believe in"). As 
Jean Stafford puts it in a recent article called "The Plight of the 
Anrerican Language" (Saturdatj Revictc 'World , December 4, 1973), 
*The prognosis for^Uu^ ailing language is not good. I predict that it 
will not die in my lifetime, but I fear that it will be assailed by count- 
loss cerobral accidents and massive strokes and gross insults to the 
brain and finally will no longtT be able to sit up in bed and take nour- 
ishment by uiotith." She puts the l)lanie at the doorstep of public lan- 
guage (prindpally of the media and fj;overnment), whose wateritig 
down and desensitizing of the language have *'lio(Klwinked the public 
into talkin'g falderal" By what alchemy will this dross of words be- 
come niuterial for a richer coinage? For the teacher, the answer is not 
easy. Hefore students can he e\peete<l to explore the full resources of 
language, they have to ha\'e an interest. This interest is best fostered 
by encouraging students to ac^iieve a heightened self-consciousness of 
the quality of language they actually use. 

• The first step is to talk with classr»s abo\it the differences between 
speech and writing. Many students do not discriminate between the 
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-two. They write the way they talk, and many of their speech patterns 
are picked up fronrtelevtsion-a^ well as from tlieir own culture. There 
was^Jime when the language of youth culture was championed be- 
cause it told it like it was (whatever the referents of the pronouns 
might be). It cut through tlie gobbledygook of ratiocination and .dealt 
with basics. You know/liko feeling. During the sixties, when the whole 
society became wear\' of the capacity of language not to tell it like it 
is, the shaip, uncomplicated language of youth culture seemed a relief 
to some, in that it left no doubt, no ambiguities. My quibble here is 
that it also left no room for nuance and for delicate shades of meaning. 

The purposes of language are many,, and the street language of 
popular cultme is not to be uniformly condemned. One has only to 
read Joyce s Ulysses to see such language rendered powerfully in one 
of the richest linguistic exciirsions of our century. Public language, of 
which that of youth culture Is only a part, has to be understood by 
teachers as the principal source of their students' language and by the 
students as only one source among many. There are other sources that 
need exploring. Language, like anything else, needs exercise to stay 
healthy. 

The teacher plays a most important role at tliis point in providing a 
class with alternatives which show contemporary language at work in 
vital discriminating, ima 'inative ways. It is precisely to this end that 
I offer a course in expository writing based on currently published 
models taken from sucli magazines as The Atlantic, Uarpef*$y Saturday 
Rcvieto /World, The New Yorker, The New York T'imes, or any pub- 
lication that offers a variety of lively writing. The contemporaneity of 
such models combined with the possibility that a piece of writing 
based on them could end up on an editors desk (and even in print) 
adds excitement that is often lacking in an expository writing course. 

This course uses models published in the current week or month 
as a basis for the discussion of particular writing skills, that inhere in 
an article. One of the first problems to be dealt with is tlie discrepancy 
between professional writing and student writing. If the student under- 
stands concretely the limitations of the models he has been using in 
tlie past, he will shudder when he sees his own writing beside a pro- 
fessionally written piece. It is out of that shudder that I hope to find 
a new awareness of language developing. 

First in the long list of dissimilarities is that professionals have a 
larger working vocabulary than most students. We often begin our 
first discussion of a 'model by having students circle the words they 
are not likely to use themselves (many (if which they know). We talk 
about why students don't use words in their writing that they already 
know accurately. Many students shy away from using their entire vo- 
cabularies because they think it will make them sound unnatural. To 
see professional witers using these words in a ciurenlly published 
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article designed for this week's reading audience helps students under- 
stand that miiny words are not as remote as they had originally 
thought. The eourse puts a high priority on enlarging the working 
vocabulary, and students are expected to keep their own dicti(maries, 
made up of words taken from the articles we read. Many students 
enjoy playing around with new words. Many make mistakes, but more 
important, they start testing out possibilities^rather than continue to 
.seek relruge in old, safe words. ^ 

Second, students find that the sentence jitructure of professional 
writers is more sophisticated than their own. As with the vocabulary, 
students read through an essay and underline sentences that seem to 
use pattei ns they would not use themselves. We isolate those patterns, 
discuss them, and unitate tliem. Any discussion of sentences requires 
a basic vocabulary of grfinimar. Grammatical terms are invoked as the 
need calls for it to help the class describe what they see. Students often 
imitate sentence patterns in class and are surprised to find out what 
is possible. Another exercise is to compare two paragraphs, one from 
a student essay and the other from a model. We look for variety in 
the length and grammatical txpe of sentences. We look at how the two 
paragraphs begin sentences. We pay attention to how concise or wordy 
the sentences are and to whether or not they repeat themselves. Dis- 
cussion and analysis of this sort do as much to sharpen a student s per- 
ception of his own writing as anything else we do. 

Third, students (many for the first time) begin to discover how 
writers establish tone. Some writers do it by selecting volatile or out- 
rageous words, others by invoking a particular brand of rhetoric (bib- 
lical, professorial satiric, lyrical journalistic). Tlie writers conscious- 
ness of the sound of liis own voice, of the persona implied by what he 
says and how he sa\'s it, is too often ignored in a writing course. In 
discussing this subject, students often read aloud from models and their 
own work. Their reading provides the material for lively discussion 
about tone. 

Fourth, we discuss the general level of abstractncss or concreteness 
of the model. A common student writin?? error is to be too abstract, too 
general, and either too sparse or inaccurate in using detail Good pro- 
fessional writing is almost always concrete, A careful examination of 
exactly how the professional witcr keeps his reader in touch with the 
world of tlie sctises opens students' eyes to the variety of ways in which 
they can avoid writiiv^ papers full of generalities. W^^ also discuss the 
detail used in the model. Wliat are its uses? To eive information? For 
decoration? To lielp establish tone? These questions can be directed 
to the student writing as well I 

Any discussion of concreteness and detail inevita^)ly leads to some 
talk about the use of allusion. Students notice fairlyiquickly that pro- 
fessional writers often establish a texture of allusion. Some writers 
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look to history, while others go in for htoraturc, art, philosophy, an- 
thropology, rock nuisic, or geography. Wo often have heated discus- 
sions about what such a tactic adds to a pii^ce. One possil)le answer 
to tliis question may be found by writing an atitlior and asking him 
about it. Many students like to play around with alkision as a way of 
enriching their own writing. At the outset this exploration is often 
cumbersome, but (as with vocabulary) it is that restlessness to ex- 
plore that gets, students in touch with the essential vitality of language. 

Fifth, we discuss the beginnings of essays. By what means does the 
writer establish a context for his remarks? What special words does he 
use (and define)? How clear is he in defining and limiting his subject? 
To what extent are the seeds of organization for the whole essay to 
be found in the opening? We discover wide differences in essay open- 
ings, ami -these differences lead to much experimentation on the part 
of the students. 

The question of l)eginnings leads directly to organization. Often, 
organization is more carefully handled in professionally written papers 
than in student writing. We discuss the logic that holds an essay to- 
getlvir, the extent to which the writer is true to his design, the extent 
to \vhich he makes smooth transitions from one idea to another or one 
paragraph to the next. The class sometimes reads through a page, or 
a whole essay, underlining all transitional elements. Then they do the 
same with their own writing. Tliey have at least one assignment in 
which they imitate the general design of a model. 

The five general Ureas .discussed above are not chosen as definite 
topics prior to the qlass, discussions themselves. Attention to a variety 
of published models insures that many writing skills come under dis- 
cussion. The amount of time given to discussion of any one subject 
depends on the partieuHu writing problems and interests of the class. 

This expository writing course was oft'ered to fifteen twelfth graders 
for ten weeks. The cla/s met twice a week for. fifty minutes and wrote 
two essays a week, each based on a model we considered in class. From 
time to time T would duplicate a student essay and use it either alone 
or with a professionally written model, as the basis for class discussion. 
The essays were shorter at the beginning of the course (400-600 words) 
and longer, tcnvard flie end (SOO-1000 words).- The feedback on each 
paper was crucial to/providinu; the moti\'ation to get through the gruel- 
ing process. Thereftjre. I would adjust the assignment schedule if I got 
as much as two paj^ers behind in correcting. 

Each assignment' had a particular focus. On one essay, for example, 
the students woiilc;! strive to incr upr)rate innovative sentence patterns 
based m what wd had see^n in class. On another they woidd self-con- 
sciously use a vari'ety of techni(iues to establish t(me. The technique 
to be injitated was th(* subject for (^ur disctission of that week s model. 
Of course, each stu<lt*nt's wotk was criticized for other qualities as 
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^ well (particularly mechanics), but if he or she*j!id a successful job on 
the particular quality iu ciuestiou, the papor waijs wnsidered a success. 

There was never a pruhleni as to wliat topi^^s studeuts should write 
about The essays suggested endless possibilities. The variety of both 
subject matter and style in the niddels uKide /t possible for the students 
to churn out two essays a wet»k without g/tting stale. Frequently an 
essay would be sent off as a letter to- th^ editor of the magaziue or 
newspaper in which the model appeared/ In some cases, portions of 
these essays were published. In one case/tlie letter was published and 
also led to a correspondence with the a(ithqrl The prospect of eitlier 
one of these happenings added considerable excitement and energy to 
the project. Jhe idea that students werq writinjj for a potential aiidi- 
c ence larger than the teacher turned ^.the ess^^ys into something more 
., than laboratory Specimens. ' 




/ 
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Fvlloxv the Leader 



Rosame S. SoQer, Head, English .DcpaHment 
Northampton High School Sorthampton, Massachusetts 



Tolstoy once said when someone complimented him on his writing 
that one n.iight as well coniplunent him on his abilHy to waltz. This 
remark has alwa>'S somewhat puzzled me. Why then did he find it 
t^ecessajy-to rewrite War and Peace srveu times, to say nothing of pgor 
old Sonias reeopying it seven times? His remark, however, certainly 
leads one to beUevc tliat he considered the ability to write an. innate 
gift. Tolstoys, like visible comets, are rare occurrences. My own ex- 
perience as u writer and as a teacher has led me to conclude that 
writers come in tiiiee distinct varieties; the \eiy few who have a pro- 
found gift (perhaps two or tlnve in a teaching career, witli luck), a 
palace guard of s(n\iphiin who have a natural flair, and the great un- 
blessed majority for whom learning 'to u'rite is an arduous task like 
struggling with geometry or income tax returns. Needk^ss to say there 
is another benighted group for whom writing in their lifetimes will 
be a matter of grocery lists and painstakint^ly filling out the forms that 
are prereciuisites of a computeriml .society. 

For those rare few who are writers born, perhaps the most beneficial 
rols* a teacher can play is that of appicciativo hut critical audience. 
At best one can provide them with siiort cuts. One can; discover for 
them what they will eventually discover for themselves; the virtues 
of economy, the niaciic f»)rmula fur the problem of transitions (never 
mind tracing tlie route from his house to lii-rs— just smack liim down 
at the door), and the difference between sentiinent,dit\' and sentiment. 
One can warn this nascent writer of the teniptinu danger of talking out 
an idea before writing it. in Uic case of fiction, and tell the writer the 
benefits of allowing a piece of writing to ripen like soft cheese before 
begimiing ttie angui.shiug tusk of rewritiiig.^ Hut above all. read and 
enjoy. Let him know tliat he or slu- is one of the clujsen. 

For those who ha\ e a natural facilit\ with words, perhaps the great- 
est problem is that very facility. These are the wordslingers. They 
bounce their hisciou>^ vocabulary around lik»> a great golden ball, say- 
ing little largely. The^eafher's role with these s»-eoud violinists can be 
much more pragmatic if more dilficnlt. for it is in this gnnip that ouo 
nn)S into the most .sensitive of adolescent egns. I always try to empha- 
size to such writers that what we are judging is not their immortal 
souls but a s»'ri(*s of int»'rc()imecting words on a piece of paper. Tlie 
discipline of expository writing is a uood antidote for the sheer facility 
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of these writers, and the teacher can do, yjjonjan service as exacting 
taskmaster, insisting on tight organization and a logical development 
of .subject content. For these able students who form the core, of my 
classes in Advanced Junior English and J\dvaiiced Placement English, 
J have found that a biweekly analytical paper ("A Comparison ot Two 
SFooIs: As Yov Like It and Kin<i Li?flr" or "The Role ()f the Gams in 
''Moby Dick" for example), monthly book reports with individual ques- 
tions for each student der.lirig with literarv; ter!niiques rather than mere 
content, and a capstone independent critical paper, assigned in De- 
cember and <lue the day befr)re spring vacation, which calls upon theui 
to handle a large body of material, are excellent vehicles for develop- 
ing these natural writing talents as precision took 

In the case of the long, independent critical papers, which the writers 
are cautioned to write without any access to critical sources, I have 
had some stunning papers on such subjects as comparisons of Heart 
of Darkness (Conrad), The Bear (Faulkner), and Deliverawe (James 
Dickey); or The Death of Ivan UUjich (Tolstoy), The Dead (Joyce), 
and Death in Venice (Mann); or In Hazard: A Novel (Richard 
Hughes), Willimiw (Gore Vidal), and Typhoon (Conrad); the "Role 
of the Negro in Selected Faulkner Novels"; "Conrad s View of Society 
in Nostromo''; ''Stephen Hero and A Portrait of the Artist as a Youn^ 
Mim: A Metamorpliosis"; 'The. Roots of Greek Tragedy in the Theater 
of the Absurd/' Needless to say one tailors such topics to the specific 
ability level of the student, all the way down to such less demanding 
projects as a comparison of Mr, Bridge (Evan S. Council, Jr.) and 
Mrs. Bridge (Connell). If these topics sound pretentions or above 
the ken of the high school student, I can only cite such known factors 
as the value of high teacher expectation and the need of the more 
gifted student to work to the top of his capacit)'..In any case, I have 
had college-level performances on these topics and many others, and 
the end product is far from stuffy. 

But all this is caviar for tlie general. Wliat does one do five days 
out of six in v, class called "Writing for Today" (which might better 
be designated "Writing for Nowhere, Nohow") with axera^e and 
reu^edial levi^l students from whom each uriting assignment calls forth 
groans and moans worthy of a Niobe? Let us put aside the argument 
as to whether or not writing can be taught tf^ these students as a luxury 
we as high sc!k)oI teachers cannot aflord, and settle for a simple 
formula: the only way anyone learns to write is by writing. 

Hut we will have to note that often the greatest difficult)' with writ- 
ing classes is that the teacher isn t much of a writer — or an editor for 
that matter. Publishers have striven to overcome such deficiencies w ith 
specialized books to give the tcAcher some direction and serve as 
stimuli to student writiny. Examples include the excellent Moflfett and 
Murray books and those pictures which worked just great with the 
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boys at Kxoter and Amlovcr. Unfortunately, hero the problem arises 
that applies also to the wholu realm of the Knglisli curriculum; the 
teacher— not so much the scMtlent— Iw^mes bored or tepid from over- 
exposure to the same material and ideas semester after semester. In 
addition, the teacher is givijjg assigmnents which are the fruit of soinu- 
one else s imagination, and lie has no concrete expectation a!)OUt ivliat 
the student n'liglit write abOut the topic. Consider for an ungodly 
n^oment what would happen if niost teachers were asked to write in 
answer to some of their own a.ssignlncnts. ^ 

The really inspiring and sucxressfiil teacher of writing succeeds be- 
cause he works with material and ideas which he evokes himself and 
finds exciting, or which he has worked out in response to the interests 
of his own particular students. Such a teacher takes a constructive 
stance, because he can demonsti'ate to his students \yhat they might 
have said and what they might imve seen by sharing with tliem his . 
own inuiginative responses, Tliis sharing rej^ules in a viable communi* 
catibn between the teacher and his students, as the students find they 
have something they want to say and someone whom they can trust 
to say it to. 

Such e.v cathedra conclusions call for specific illustrations. Many 
times when I talk with desponduit teachers of so-called reluctant 
WTiters. I am reproached with the fact that I teach brighter students; 
so several years ago I undertook to teach a six- week sununer school 
course called ;'English for Students, Who Hate English" to a group of 
twenty-eight iiunkees. We met for four long, searing liours every morn- 
ing. .My goal was to get these recalcitrants to write with at least a 
minimum of facility and without any malarkey about writing being 
fun. Writing isn't fun— at least until you've finished writing— just as 
painless dentistry is still something of an ordeal without the pain. 

Forttmately, I had the aid of several bright teaching interns, so we 
could break such a large class into groups. Our tools 'were films, slides 
of paintings, television, advertisements, poems, short stories, field 
trips, and our own heads. We decided that our approach would be 
one of approval: we; Would tiy to find .something good in say about 
what each student wrote and to hell with spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation for the nonce. We also determined that in the case of the 
visual stimuli, the studcMits would write before we had any discussion 
no matter how nnich they wheedled with questions and pleas for hints. 
We started out with slides of paintings and had great luck with "Chris- 
tina." "Double Ihunburgers" 'Doctors Office," "The Miners/' and any 
number of Hopper roadside scenes. Students read books they picked 
up from a long ta])le of juicy items and wrote advertisements for the 
books. TV commercials and magazine ads were discussed, and puns 
began to fly around die room. Robert Frost s poem "Out — Out" was a 
mild sensati(m. as was Rupert Brookes "These things I have loved*' 
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with eadi stiulont writintj his own personal version, an exercise that 
works boautifully on all abilit\' levels. ^ 

By this tinit* we had established an eltMUont of trust l^etween the 
students and ourselves* We began to ntove slowly toward the writing 
of short stories. Students wrote doscriptibns of other students and of 
us. Amid cries of "Nothing's ever happened to me" and "I can't think 
of nothing to say," we employed the time-honored device of the auto- 
Iringraphy to find possible springboards for short stories. One boy told 
nio that the high point of fiis week was spending Saturdays with a 
group of friends who called themseh*es "Xho Boys," "Pick, a typical 
Saturday," I told hiiu, "and write about what you do from morning to 
night." He stared at me in disbelief and the corner of his mouth tilted 
a little and he picked up his pencil Another group had shared an auto- 
mobile accident with one student who was the bellwether of otir group. 
They got together with their paiticulariy simpatico intern and dictated 
a short story to her aboijt the accident, complete with digging up 
someone's front lawn to bury the six-packs they had with them. 

At the end of the summer session, prizes were given for stories 
entered In a contest for all summer school classes. First prize went to 
our "inarticulate" boy who had written about the Saturday exploits 
of "The Boys." The story was one of the most evocative pieces of stu- 
dent writing I have ever read, with something of the poignancy of 
Marty, and it ended late Saturday night with "The Boys" sitting in a 
parked car on a lonely, dark street, listening to the faint sound of foot- 
steps in the distance. When the sec(md pri/-e was announced, four 
burly l>oys got up to share tJie two and a half dollars they had earned 
with their story about Jimmy s accident. 

VVe published our own magazine that last week, and each .student 
was represented by at least one piece of writing about which he felt 
a sense of accomplishment. Recognition is a great persuader. Oc- 
casionally t\ student will write somethiric; he finds too private to want 
to publish, but it is something that he will read himself again and 
again. Even the writers of coded diaries and jcnirnals seem to write 
with some eventual reader or readers in mind, as we have learned 
from Samuel Pepys and Sack\M]leAVost. 

If backed against a wall and told to name the single fact(;r that has 
accounted for what small success I have had as a teacher of writing 
on pain of attending a facult}' meeting every day of the school year, 
I would be forced to say that my own experience as a writer of .sorts 
was the contribtitim: factor** My own writing experience has given 
me an understandini^ of the crratixo process and the thrf)es the begin- 
ning writer gt)es through. To the beginnini^ teachcM' I wbuld say get 
involved in >'our writing, write in answer to some of yoiu* own assign- 



• Mrs. Soffer has written articles and bhort stories puhlislied in Look, Coronet, 
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ments. If you cun't do it any other way, take a writing course and then 
another so you a!so learn what it's like to be on the other end. Then 
stand in front of your classes as a fellow sufFeror. Your imderstanding 
as a writer will help build the climate of sharing and empathy that 
leads the student to want to communicate with you and with himself, 
tlirough those strange squlggles that can bring so nmch more meaning 
into all of our lives. If you don t believe tliis, why should he? 
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Part Three: 
The Student Has Written 
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In conclusion, the teacher concerned with teaching students to write 
needs four qualities: imagination, perseverance, patience^ and an 
enormous capacity for spending days upon days and nights upon nights 
wandering Death Valley in search of the century plant blossom. 

Brother Andre Lacoste 
College of Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(formerly Teacher, De La Salle 
High School 

New Orleans, Louisiana) 
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The student has writtt?n. And the teacher of composition is now 
responsible for evaluating the written work in some fashion. The tra- 
ditional evahiation process requires writing numerous marginalia 
.which may not result in any significant improvement in the student's 
next composition or (worse yet) may be ignored. What is to be done? 
The selections in Part III present some answers to the (luestion, for 
they contain approaches that diverge from the traditional evaluation 
process ys^i converge in the expectation of high perfoimance. All se- 
lections emphasize maximum attention to both the writer and his 
composition; all present approaches adaptable — in part or in total — 
to the teaching and evaluating of compositicm. 

That the student can be niade aware of his weaknesses in composi- 
tion without tlie damaging discouragement caused by pedantic com- 
mentary and required rewriting is the position taken by David Hill. 
He places more emphasis on the students avoidance of previously 
demonstrated weaknesses in subsequent compositions than he does on 
revision. To create awareness of what the student is to attend to in 
the futiu'e. Hill describes a one- week process. The success of the 
process is partially dependent uptMi the ability of the student to trans- 
rer what he diswvers from reading and discussing tljo compositions 
of fellow students in a group situation and partially (perhaps largely) 
dependent upon the ability of the teacher to stnicture and manipulate 
the ostensible informality of the becoming-aware process. 

Unlike Hill, flerbert Safran insists upon revision in "One High 
School Writing Class." He tells his advanced composition students that 
all of them will receive A*s. However, he quickly states six perfonnance 
standards to which they must adhere; and in addition to these specified 
and demanding contingencies is revision. ver\' possibly multiple re- 
visions. His objective is to develop tomorrow's writers. To accomplisli 
his objective, he challenges students to mvvt perfonnance standards 
throuRh sequential, varied, and highly moti\'ational writing activities. 

Search r)ut and destroy the enenjies of rt^ad;ibilitv is Gloria Cnun s 
command to students. Dullness, vagueness, and dcadvvood comprise 
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the list of adversaries to be? eliminated systematically and completely. 
Her tactics for their destruction are presented with Ithe verve and 
confidence of a deteriniiied, seasoned, and successful veteran who in- 
sists that- only one criterion exists for evaluating a composition: "Do 
I want to nnish reading this?" 

A tack taken by Rosemary Kennedy is to appnxicli tlie evaluation of 
compositions more as an editor than as a teacher, to '1)ecoine the Max- 
well Perkins to incipienc Thomas Wolfes/* Wliile recognizing and en- 
couraging personal stylos, she insists upon the need to teach structure. 
Both inexperienced and experienced teachers will appreciate her 'dis- 
cussion of the dangers inherent in disregarding the teaching of struc- 
ture and the means by which she incorporates 'it with the dcvelop- 
luent of personal style. 

The advantages of the student-teacher conference in evaluati;ig 
conip()sitinns are extolled convincingly and amply by Michael Blen- 
ski, Jr. He considers the conference evaluation an integral portion of 
a composition program in which student-teaclier collaboration occurs 
in the process of writing the composition, and continues after submis- 
sion of the final draft. \Varniiig that the conference evaluation is time- 
consuming, he etnphasizes the need for having carefully planned ac- 
tivities for the rest of the class and presents a practical solution. 

Patricia A. Geuder 
Department of English. 
University of Nevada 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
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David llilk Tcacht-r, Kjiiilish Department 
/ilbemupli^ High School, Charlottesville, Virginia 



Sonietinies the task teaching a student strong; writini; habits seems 
just as futile as trying to do pushups on quicksand. Frustration 
abounds. Teacliers can, liowever, successfully guide students to more 
solid ground in donii>osition skills. In working with academically- 
oriented high school studcnl.N, the key word is '^awareness."' 

The instructor must make the student "aware ' of his or her responsi- 
bility. Frefjiiently the student has knowledge of basic skills but fails 
to apply theuK Too many higli-schoolers sit back and wait, hoping to 
absorl) composition skills by osmosis^ as though composition were a 
fact that could be remembered or forgotten. Perhaps, the composition 
teachers of America permit them to retain this outlook. As long as 
students wait for a ma^ic formula or for the.teaeh(»r to "teach" them 
composition, their writing will stagnate. While nortnally we insist on 
avoiding cliches, too many aspiring writers have not heard that writing 
is "1 percejit inspiration and 99 percent perspiration." I like to allude 
to Hemingway's suppc^sed rewritincj of the last page of A FarctccU to 
Arms thirty-nine tin»es. .Or to Salinger's re(iuiring ten years to com- 
plete' A Catcher in the Rye, I want the students to reali'/e— to be 
"aware'— lluit the only secret, tlie only magic formula is hard work, 
the willingness to labor painstakingly and ceaselessly in pursuit of 
tlicit Illusive perfection that they will never attain. Until this awareness 
niatcriali'/es my job is incredibly difficult, if not impossible. 

Awarcii(»s.s now beconu^s more personal. Each student must eventu- 
ally reali/u Iris'own weaknesses (please don't call thtm mistakes) in 
order to overcome them. 'Itie modern antipathy to the heavily marked 
paper, the "bleedinq" pap(T in the vernacular, is probably based on the 
psychological impact of so much nouative criticism. Too often dam- 
aging diseonraueiiient results, but before the stiuhmt can overcome 
personal weakmsses. hv must be **aware" of them. Tlieres that word 
again. Still essential. 

Yes. tliat bleedinu paper could be damac^ing if the teacher <locs not 
Iiandle its return with care However, if the student receives that red 
ink with the proptM* understandiny, he has the scouting 'reports that 
will enable him to plan an f^{lVcti\(^ attack aijaiust his writing prob- 
lems. I tr\* to preface the return of papers with a few comments. Each 
teacher must vary his. comments accr)rdimi to his personality in the 
classroom. I try to avoid a prcMclu' tone. U I can i)e humorous, yet re- 
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tain a serious quality, 1 can relax the class. I want the studimt to 
realize that I am not inoiintint5 a personal vi^ndotta, that I am attcnnpt- 
ing to help liim. Ms- criticism is intended to he constructive. Hope- 
fully I IhiV;f hci-n .if)Ic to inchuU* pusitiv<> as well as nc^^ative observa- 
tions. I am available to discuss compositions on an individual basis. I 
encourage each student to study conunents I have made on his paper 
and try to understand what might have been a more elFective way of 
relating his thoughts. 

Too often a student simply fails to apply the writing skills he al- 
ready possesst!S. The point is not that his method of expression is neces- 
sarily wrouR but that another may be bejtter. I also suggest that each 
student make a brief list of things that trouble him and strive to give 
these extra attention in his next writing assignment. As long as a stu- 
dent understands how his ,expression might have been improved, I do 
not require rewriting. I prefer that he attend primarily to the future. 
Improving a weakness in a particular thesis is not the issue; avoiding 
that problem in the next writing assignment is the issue. 

One method of creating awareness requires approximately one school 
week. Haw eacli sttjdent \viite a composition, about a page long or 
slightly less, that can be duplicated so tirat all class members will have 
a copy. The students composition can be identified by a number that 
only the teacher knows. Each student acqtiires a copy of everyone 
else's product as well as his own. Ask the students to review all of the 
compositions, making positive as well as negative comments. Allotting 
one or two das's of class time might help those students unaccustomed 
to such a task, a formidable one as composition teachers know. Tlie 
teacher should also review each composition. Teacher and students 
shf)u]d tlien evaluate the composition in one large group or several 
smaller groups. It is vital tliat the atmosphere be informal and friendly. 
Dispense with rigid format as much as possible without losing control. 
Encourage students to .vocalize their observations diplomatically. The 
goal is helpitm^ each "other. The teacher acts mainly as discu.ssion 
htunitor and gtiide. (I have been amazed how concerned students be- 
come about writing.) By offering suggesticms and alternatives to 
others, they usually make applications to their own writing. The stu- 
dent learns how others, his friends, view his writing. They often re- 
veal things he does not realize. Tlie skill he tised in searching for mis- 
takes in others* papers can now l)e applied to his own writing, often 
with renewed insight. 

Primarily, then, this technique helps tlie aspiring writer become 
"aware" of his own weaknesses and the need to be critical of his own 
writing — to revise and review. With this awaren<vss he realizes that 
success results nr^t from souie secret fonnula, but from his own efforts 
in applying fundamental writing skills. His composition teacher can 
help him, can guide hiin» can enc(>nrage him, but that 99 percent 
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perspiration if? the reason his writing improves. Vurthenuore, he can 
be proud of his progress because /i^, earned it. And, of course, he is 
"aware ' of Uiat, too. 



. . . as an attempt to imke students aware of themselves and ilieir 
I world, ivc asked students to "*reacf' on paper to sopiething that hap- 
I pined that week. Whatever made them sad, mad, glad, or aware 
: should he the topic. Also, it was possible for students to have 'Wo 

Reaction' any number of times without criticism. Usually this did not 
i happen often. This relatively minor assignment i had many benefits. 
\ Students became more aware of life in general, and most seemed to 
j enfoy liaving a sounding board— especially since, th ^re was no penalty. 

Carol Mulvany 

McClucr North High School 

Florissant, Missouri 



One High Sclwol Writing Clms 

Herbert Safran, Chairrmu, English Department 
Shcnendehowa llifj^h School, Elnora, Svw York 
and editor oflTho Humanities Journal 

'*Yon don't have to woriA- ab.out grades in this twenty-Nveek class. 
Kver>'body gets an 'A'," I glibly annoiniced to the nineteen high school 
juniors and seniors sitting? expectantly in my advanced composition 
class the first day of the school year. "Of course/' I added quickly, 
"you need to hand in a niininnnu number of papers (usually nine) for 
the first te!i weeks., to get this *A'.'* 

Realizing that this preselected colletj;e-bound group of aspiring 
writers was most grade-conscious, I tried to alleviate the pressure of 
''getting a ??(»od grade* by assuring them, that first day, that they could 
forget abf)ut competing with their peers . . .'in this class, at least. Con- 
tinuing» I addetl, "I dt)ii*t put a grade on any of y(nir papers, but I do 
ask many questions on these drafts— <}uestions wl)ich could lead you 
to be more effective iii this craft of writing. By the way, with reference 
to the craft, Hemingway defined writinji in these words: 'Writing is 
re-w*riting/ And thafs what each of you will be doing: rewriting a 
draft which you, as the author, might consider a work of art but, 
which I, as the reader, mi^ht consider on certain points to be of, uh 
. . . (|uestio!iable merit. You max* very well be redoing a paper three, 
four or even five times." 

There were incredulous looks and .some sideway glances as they 
heard this last point* 

These first-day toinments are probably the longest 1 give to the 
class (IS a class, U)\\ from this point on. it's mr)ri* of an in(li\ idual imder- 
taking for then). 

Sttulents soon learn tlu» following peiformanee standards set for 
them in this advanced composition class: 

1. Hasic-error-free drafts 

2. IVrceptixe analysis of an e\(»nt in their ]i\'es 

3. Concise lan^naei* via haiku poetry 

4. Moderation of tone vis a vis reactit)n essays (Students react to a 
topic under discussion in an expository manner.) 

Their class assit;nm(Mits inc-huh* eu^erinu Inc d and or natiotia! writing 
cont(*sts and compiling a student literary autholony. 

llie first activity is the distribution of copies of an essay of child- 
hood reminisc(MKes (»ntitled **The $ilver Horn'' by Thomas Sancton, 
found in llarcourt Brack's Advanced Composition: A Book of Models 
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For WnVmg. From Part II of his work, I have students point out some 
elenunits of the aiithor^s style. I then lead them to note, especially, the 
efFeotive use of tlie meditative, philosophical approach . when writing 
froni the personal perspective. Their first paper, therefore, is a back- 
wanl glance at an incident from their early years. More importantly, 
however, they are to perceive this episode with the advantage of the 
insight gathered in the intervening years. By posing the right ques- 
tiojis, by forcing them to be shadowy figures of their former selves, I 
enable them, for tlie liiost part, to grasp the deeper allusioas in tl^ese 
rerniniscetices, 

/Proofreading is an essential skill to be learned by the young \yriter. 
I lolerate no sloppy use of the basic tools of language arts. I will not 
be bothered correcting basic sentence structure errors or spelling mis- 
takes. These the students must take care of in their first drafts. When 
0^1 the few occasions I have returned a paper because of these short- 
t]Oinings early in the quarter aiid have not giv(»n credit, there is no 
argument from the student. lie rewrites the paper and he does it 
(jiuring tiiat class period or types it that evening. 
I Students always have their papers returned ihe following day and 
jm individual review between teacher and student takes place. It is 
important to show responsibility in getting the drafts back to the 
ktudenis while the material is fresh. They ought, to begin the next draft 
(without delay, while both tlie give-and-take of om* discussion and the 
! questions on their papers ha\-e more meaning for the rewriting. 
I I do strongly urge t!ie teacher of composition to return his students' 
J papers the day after they've been submitted. It may not be us difficult 
as it first appears. You will recall that earlier I said this was an indi- 
I ^dualized class. Tliis is so because I do not require writings to be 
j turned in to me on any given day. Thus, the daily number of papers 
j given the teacher averages only a half-dozen or so. And this is great, 
j since it takes about fifteen to twenty minutes of reading and writing 
! comments and questions to do a responsible job for each paper. 

iVe used the word "responsible" more thati once as a criterion for 
both student and teacher. It is especially imperative for the instmctor 
to be closely allied with this concept, because he can by his attitude 
motivate his students to exact that incisive piece of writing, to attain 
that sense of personal fulfillment, and to wrest those key words from 
their '^teeming brains." He. alone, is in a position to offer this encour- 
agement. 

In a short time, students begin to realize that a fair piece of wilting 
takes a good deal of revising. Once they appreciate this inevitable fact 
of a writers life, they have taken (me step in the writers maturation 
process. 

Initially, the teacher may find students handing in essays some two 
pages in length. The students feel they Ve done a tremendous job and 
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that they ve taken the paper as fur as it cau go. Well, they ceilaiply 
have not taken It deeply enough. And it is in this area that the in- 
structor ot composition ouglit;to direct his students toward a greater 
depth of jjerception. An a\Vareiw4s of hfe aVotuid them, of their role 
in this life and reflection on tfieiir role are some points that ought to 
be emphasized. When the carefully phrased question relating to these 
aspects of writing is asked on a paper, tlie students sodn learn the need' 
for more careful study and preparatioii of a paper, and the short draft « 
becomes a multi-page essay that showj^ improved perspicacity. 

Too often young writers seem to think they have concrete answers 
to the universal questions. I have them examine their theses. I try 
(with some success after ten weeks of writing) to have them gain the 
concept, perhaps, of'not being so danm sure when drawing conclusions 
on paper. Tliis acquisition of luunility is one of my major objectives in 
the course. 

This last, I find, is one of tlae most difficult behavioral changes to 
eftect with above-average, motivated students in an advanced com- 
position class. I try to achieve it by questioning their hypotheses, by 
using aimlogies, by appealing to logic. The realization that tliere may 
be other viewpoints; equa^lly sound, plays an important part in the 
young writer s development. 

I've already mentioned the first unit in the course. Others include 
150-word essays to teach suitable diction and elimination of verbosity; 
poetry based on student haiku; a single short story; and a series of some 
half-dozen reaction essays. The twenty weeks of the course can in- 
clude some twenty to twenty-five writings and rewritings. 

It s endless and demanding work; it s drudgery; and, as one student 
so aptly put it: 'It s hell on earth vyhen nothing seems to be coming." 
It requires a commitment r f self-discipline, but the students them- 
selves see quite an improvement in their writing habits and in their 
final products. 

I require eacli of my students to enter at least one of the numerous 
writing contests. These include Voice of Democracy, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, Focus, and a variety of local essay compeHtions. And when a 
couple of them do place in the local or national writing contests as 
lias been the case these past few years, they are ecstatic. What a boost 
this is to all our egos! 

The concluding activity brings committees togethel- for selection of 
class works to be included in tlie Epitaph, our literary anthology. It is 
illustrated by t\vo of the talented artists in the' class. (I select stu- 
dents for the class. Skill in drawing was one major criterion for two 
of tlie students.) 

Laying out the book, final typing and proofing, collating the pages 
from tlie printer^ spiraling the completed work and selling the product 
to the student body— all give responsibility to tlie individuals for .the 
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brnefit of the class; It is when thoy sor the finished prodi'ct that many 
of them apprtJciatp the many hours of rewriting they've done and the 
ihany private dis0ubi(>n sessions weVt> had about tlieir writing. They 
have even come; to ine after the course has ended and offered an ap- 
preciative comment. Thc*se factors and their personal realizations are, 
indeed, steps in the development of tomorrow's writers. 




\ 
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Enemies List 

Gloria C. Crttm, Teacher^ Eh^sh Department 

Medumicsfwg Area Senior liiah School, Mcchanicsburn, Ventisylvania 



Every year, on the Wednesday following Labor Day, I Valiantly 
yank on a girdle (for me every bit as much of a symbol of my return 
to battle as a knight's cuirass), sheath ms' sun-dried Ici^s in pantyhose, 
and sally forth to tlic classroom, ever hopeful that the likes of Ernest 
Hemingway will be sitting front row center. Every year on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, having surrendered the girdle to September s heat 
and my pant>'hose to the rungs of schoolroom moderne, I return my 
first set of papers, having satisfied m>'self that Ernest is not in mtj ' 
classroom again this year. Instead, facing nie in various degrees of 
disarra>' are" a couple of dozen adolescents, all of whom express a 
throbbing interest (I know, because I ask them) in physics and POD 
[Problems of Democracy] and Alice Cooper and the Dolphins. Not 
one of them has ever expreshnl so 'much as a smidgen of enthusiasm for 
mixed metaphors and dangling modifiers. 

.^So I .say to myself, "No doubt this is because they have yet to be 
introduced to the power of the English humuage. to the richness of 
its vocabuhu')', to the grace of its cadences." I say this to myself, but 
I know better. I know that evcr>' year since theyN'e been old enough 
to sit up and swallow the peanut butter on the calcteria apples, thcyVe 
been introduced to. cotirted by, divorced from, but nvwY married to, 
the English languac^e. Indeed, many of them give every indication of 
living in syntactical sin. 

Finally, that lingering September afternoon tlie (piestion becomes, 
'A\'hat can I do?'— I and all the tmwiirinu warriors forced to spend a 
school year mastering a subject which i«; inimical to everybody btit the 
most unp(^pular person in the room. There are. I think, a number of 
things I can do. Nont^ of them alone will produce a work of art. or 
even a grade of "C," but they are the things that matter to me as a 
reader. Along with a litth» clarity and seiise. they may help to make 
the English teacher s evening pulsate*, if not with the lifeblood of lit- 
erature, at least not with the tcdimu of embalminii; fluid. 

For me the number one enemy in a theme (as in the classmom, as 
in a friendship, as in life . . .) is duilness. fliuh schor)l students who 
wouldn t be caught dead borin(: a friend in a facr-to-face conversation 
will stupefy their English teacher with iniptmity. Hut maybe we a.sk 
for it. I encourage my students to write the wa>- tliey speak, and if they 
can get the vitality of their best cr^nversation onto paper. Til put up 
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with' the misplaced niodiriers ami danglinj; participles. Tliese are mat- 
ters that can be dealt with once the student begins to care about com- 
municating on paper. This means, in heretical terms, soft-pedaling the 
mechanics (Let next years teacher worry with the semicolons!) and 
rewarding substance more than spelling, wit more than punctuation. 

Sometimes it helps to let a group take the dullest subject they can 
think of (patriotic essay contests are ideal for this) and then concen- 
trate on breathing a little life into it. More often than not, artificial 
respiration is merely that, artificial. But given a number of opportimi- 
ties*7-*'Nature Imagery in Nathaniel Hawthorne" **IIow to Build a 
Rabbit Hutch," **The Energy Crisis at My House"— students will begin 
to get the idea. Using as their only criterion "Do I want to finish Read- 
ing this?" they can evaluate each others anecdotes and rhetoVical 
calisthenics. E\ entnally they realize tliere are other ways to^ begin a 
paper on "Tlie Responsibilities of a (Jiti/en in a Democracy" than\"In 
this paper I am eoing to tell you abotit the responsibilities, of a citizen 
in a deinncrac>'." 

Next on my enemies list is vaguen^^ss. Writing that is coherent arid 
correct can be so vagu(^ that it. fails to convince (and all writing is 
persuasive, if only in that it has to persuade the reader to keep on 
reading). English teachers may not have in their bags of tricks ideas 
and inspirations ennnyh to go 'round, but they can teach elements of 
the writer's craft. Unlike originalit\' and creativity, concreteness can 
be taught. Most student writing will benefit by moving to a more con- 
crete level. A ''vehicle" becomes "a shiny sedan" which in turn be- 
comes "rain beads on the hood of the newly-waxed Volkswagen." One 
caution here; the English teachers nights, instead of bcimj dull may 
never end. Modifiers will engorge student scMitenees. catising them to 
nm into each other and all over the next tvn pages. I usually head this 
continaency off at the pass by insisting that students drastically limi'. 
their subjects. If a student is writitm about one minute, or the firit 
time his dad bunded him the keys to the car. f)r how the sauerkraut 
smelled last nijjht wlion he opened his front door after football prac- 
tice. he*s not so likely to break tlu* otiter limits of his teachrr s endur- 
ance. 

A third cnenu- — this one is a puslinver Un any teadu^r armed with 
a red Flair — is thc^ deaduood which litt<*rs tin* average hiyh school 
paper, I know of no wa>' of ridding my studimts' sentences of incon- 
siderate clutter other than ra<lie;il suru(*r\-. Fortunately, once they 
realize that *\\*' dot^sn't stand for "aneKtheti/<v" they do my job for me 
and begin exeisint: e\*en more mercilessly tlian I could hope for. Early 
in the >ear I pas^ around copies of th(MneK \\c collected over the 
years — sliiniim examph^s of redundancy, of gobhh^dyuook, and. yes, 
of duHness. Ne\l I base them examine each other's papers to see 
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whether they can agree on what's bone and nniscle and what is merely 
flab to be sliced away. 

No doubt niy enemies list could be extended to White House pro- 
portions. I recognize that lack of unity and organization, tiie use of 
cliches, the tendency to befuddle witli vocabulary->)tretching, all can 
subvert a theme. Indeed, all have their places in a composition pro- 
gram. But for me it all comes down to getting students to say what 
they mean in as interesting a way, in as vivid language, and in as few 
words an they can. If they fail-to do this, not much else matters, be- 
cause Ihey may fail in the ultimate purpose of their writing. For what- 
ever they eventually write — fund-raising appeals, church bulletins, 
love letters — not much else matters, because the recipient (unless he 
or she is an English teacher) may not ever finish reading them. 



The Teaclier as Editor 



/ 



Rosemary K. Kennedy, CJiairman, English Department 
Parkway West Senior High School, Ballwin, Missouri 





\Vliat in heaven's name produces winners of NCTE Achievement 
Awards in Writing? Ive asked myself that for eiglit years while nine 
utterly different student writers won awards. Because I obviously had 
no one model — particularly when two quite disparate writers would 
win in the same year-A-the answer was slow to emerge. But last year 
while trying to expL^fn to new teachers how to teach writing, I finally 
foimd the simple kjey: I work directly with what the st\identS' write. 

Isn't that what^very teacher does? No, 1 don't think so. More often 
in the process p( straight instruction— wliich I also use when I ha%'e 
to — the teachor insists that certain devices be used as evidence of tlie 
effectiveness of what he has been illustrating. These devices, whether 
they be the /proper placing of a thesis statement or the use of a transi- 
tional phraise, become the main focus of the lesson and all too often 
of writing itself. 

Traditionally, instruction in methods comes first and emphasis on 
personal ideas and style follows — if at all, I seem to reverse tliis pro- 
cedure, for I deal first with xchat is wi'itten and then proceed on to 
hoit\ but in terms of what the student has already expressed. My 
metliod probably comes from an editorial background where, in jobs 
ranging from country newspapers to industrial publications, I had to 
take what country correspondents or engineers or corporation vice- 
president; wrote and tlien improve the work itself. 

The approach then is more that of an editor than of a teacher. I 
become the Maxwell Perkins to incipient lliomas Wolfes. What re- 
sults, when students begin to accept my attitude that they have some- 
thing uf c<)nse(iuence to say. are valid, personal styles. My comments 
in turn have to be personal. I may write on a student essay "lack of 
parallelism/' but I am more li-.>ble to write, "If you want to put beans 
and poinsettias in the same sentence, youll have to show me the 
cx)nnection." 

I do a great deal uf sentence-by-sentence commenting, even if it is 
in a shorthand form. As points are made I run down the margin with 
checks of **Yes" or "Good** or "Excellent." Or I say "No** or "Ugh!" 
or **So what else is new?" But the positives outrun the negatives be- 
cause I am committed to respecting student ideas, even if I have to 
occasionally jerk a student back to reality with a final comment, such 
as "Wlien you stop pla>'ing the background music for The Green 
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^Berets, come in and we'll talk about your work/' (Tliis student was 
eventually an NCTE contestant.) Admittedly at the elcvenith-grade , 
level, 1 am heir to students with considerable instruction behind them. 
1 don't discuss this background for a niituite. It is particularly valuable 
— and necessary — to develop a basic sense of organized thought. But 
by the junior year a point of maturity seems to have anived where, as 
I have put it ever since my first year in teacliing, "I can free the slaves/' 
What real writer puts "doing a five-paragraph tlienic*' before "saying 
something he wants to say very much tlie very best he can"? At sixteen 
or seventeen, students are ready to become real writers, not just tech- 
nicians. 

Even in the sophomore year, when as department chairman I insist 
that structine be pounded into' the kids' .heads, we have found that 
formal essays drastically improve after such personal assignments as 
Xonvey the feelings of sound, smelK and sight that you experienced 
in a recent crowd encounter,'* or *'lf the book you just read were to 
turn into an animal, what would it be? Express your answer in any 
form: poetry, sketch, r essay." Tlie wnriting that results is automatically 
forced into highly personal styles. In turn, the teacher must deal di- 
rectly with student content and ofien with new forms, for the student 
nnist make his work hang together in terms of results, not in terms of 
a teacher-conceived set of. structure qualifications/ . . • 

To a degree in that sophomore year and decidedly in the junior 
one, we» as a department, move into essay questions that enlarge the 
students* reactions to ideas in great books. We say, "How does Haw- 
thorne's concept of evil form the direction of growlu in two of his 
characters in The Scarlet Letter?*' rather than ask for a consideration 
of l^earl as a symbulic device. We provide some direction, some set- 
ting of intellectual le\'cls, but n(;t enough **help" to fence the student 
in. lie travels in thought and in depth just as far as wc can entice him. 
And bccauscN^ti junior year in our school is devoted tn going beyond 
simple proof of ideas to development of some depth, the student 
agonizingly str\ig£!les through to thinking points of which he may not 
have thought hfniself capable earlier. 

PossibK' a set of devices does help in this growth. I sit with a group 
of six students for^tn hour, taking notes, and not saying a word. Almost 
always, despite "oh-akV and moments of silence, a thinking break- 
through occurs shortly after Minute 35. Or I ask for a twenty-minute 
tape recording of a five-man discussion which its members themselves 
review in order to decide whether any real intellectual growth has 
occurred. Oftvn they agree to do the tape again. 

Successful as this criterion of personal-writing* norms can be — and 
we as a departnjcnt haN'e gradualh* proven it so in terms of college 
success stories from all kinds of students — it is also a dangerous 
method. TIk* teacher w ho appears to discard actual teaching of struc- 
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ttire miist also not forget it for a minute. Sometimes the beginning 
teacher, reeling from tlie cultural shock of simply terrible high school 
essays, grasps ut the magic sohition of "do your own thing." Student 
writing can never be left at this point. Until the new taj^jte/ can 
quickly rim down a student essay and say, '*Here's your thfe?k^in the 
middle of page two; now cut all the paragraphs apart and paste them 
hack togeriicr in new order; then throw out page three and rewrite 
the conclusion," we cannot flirt with ^'studt^nt freedom." For freedom 
must allow the student to grow, to actually wean himself from the 
teacher in. terms of writing adulthood, not intellectual confusion. 
Better to continue to deliberately instruct in writing devices first, and 
once that is habitual, then put the emphasis on student ideas. 

Possibly the clinclung reason for working so directly and specifically 
Nvitli strident uniting is that, as tlie student approaches independence 
from the five-day-a-week classroom, what he himself does becomes tlie 
only work context that makes sense to him. Style,* ideas, correctness, 
logic, creativity, when dealt with in terms, of tlie student's own product, 
make writing worth struggle and growth. 



The Qonjerence Evaluation: A Renewal 

Michael BlcnskU Jr., Teacher, En f^lush Department 
Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Wc spend countless hours at it. We devote our evenings and many 
of our weekends to; it— writing endless marginalia; scrupulously cor- 
recting or indicating mechanical errors; composing terminal sum-, 
maries (in our best prose style!); and then reading everything over 
again as we ponder a final grade. Surely no English teacher would 
deny that e\'aluating student papers is tlie most time-consuming and 
exacting aspect of his work. Not that we begrudge the time. WHiat de- 
presses us is that too often our students seem more interested in the 
grade than in the comments, corrections, and summaries. If only they 
' gave inorc than cursory attention- to all that red ink we lavish on tlieir 
pacjcs. . 

But our depression may be partly our own fault. Perhaps we rely 
too heavily on one unvarying evaluative procedure. Maybe weVe 
grown tired of it—and our students sense this. Or perhaps, though we 
use some \Mriet>' of methods, we ha\'en't renewed them with those 
deliberate changes that could keep tis alert and enthusiastic. Methods 
that are continually updated and renewed can benefit everyone, mak- 
ing our stuch^nts more receptive of our criticism and suggestions and 
maki.ii^ us more satisfied with oui: accomplishme.its in this critical 
phase of our teaching responsibilities. One such renewal, simply a 
form of the written evaluation, is the student-teacher conference. 

For three sen^estors now at Nicolet High the teachers of Intermedi- 
ate Conii>ositi(m (a one-semester elective course in expository writing) 
hav(^ used this type of evaluation of student papers with good results. 
It is hardly a revolutionary teaching device. English teachers repeat- 
edly confer with individual shulonts as multi-paragraph compositions 
are hvinsi writttMi. Such collaboration helps students to .solve major 
pro!)lems of organization, supporting detail, wording, etc., before they 
submit the final copy. Hut why nf)t also ernploy conferences for the 
final evaluation? Not that this method need be u.sed for every composi- 
tion assignment. How oftcm a teacluM* uses it will depend on how n)uch 
time he can set aside {nv the purpose. Even two such conference ses- 
sions diirinti a scMucster (possibly reserved for just major assignments) 
will be beneficial. Furtliennore, tliese conferences need not be em- 
ployed just in cnmpositinn courses: they co\ild be tised in any English 
course that involves some writing. However they are used, they can 
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make Knglish composition ix more satisfying experience for both stu- 
dent and teacher* 
AdmUtedly, the cKJnference evaluation is not usually ,a time-saver 

' for the teacher. Although he can read a short composition of one or 
two paragraphs as the ^tudent sits beside him at the conference, he 
will stili have to pre\new longer papers and note the errors. Otlierwise 
each cwference will take too long and will lack direction. But since 
tlie teacher will now have the opportmiity to speak to the student about 
the composition, marginal notations can bo reduced to nierc reminders 
so the teacher will be able to quickly find those sentences and para- 
graphs where errors have hceu mhde when he confers witli the student. 
Seemingly, a more serious problem — indeed, the one that may have 

/ prevented many teachers from trying the conference method — is that 
even for a rather small class (twenty or so students) five or more days 
are needed before the teacher has completed all conferences. What, 
theii» does the rest of the class accomplish while these conferences are 
going on? The solution is careful planning. If student-teacher writing 
conferences are an integral part of a course, the seeming impediments 
of the time necessary for conferences and student activity during the 
conference da\'s should not prevent tlie use of this evaluation method; 
Students can be engaged in meanizigful work so that no time is lost 
or wasted. The Intermediate Composition course at Nicolet High, for 
example, is so designed that during conferences for one end-of-unit 
composition, students are beginning work on the next unit. For the 
new unit they are given a packet of material consisting of explanation 
and exercises. Tliey discuss the miilerial in assigned small groups or 
work on it individually, realizing tlmt the success or tlieir next major 
writing assignment will be directly dependent on their understanding 
the concepts explained in the unit packet. What students work on 
during these days when the teacher is involved in conferences has 
been carefully planned so that they can accomplish it on their own 
and with each other's assistance. Thus the conference method of eval- 
uation is practicable. 

llie advantages of this method are numerous, especially the value 
of direct exchange between the student and teacher. Tlie student is 
involved; he is part of tlie process. He can explain what he meant to 
say, but didn't — or couldn't. The teacher points to those sentences that 
don't come off: "Tliis is what your words say, but— and correct nie 
if Tm wrong — I don't think that's what you meant to say." Other prob- 
lems of imprecise diction are also easily solved. How often, for ex- 
ample» students fall back on such adjectives as "nice/' "great," and 
"tremendous.*' And we dutifully put the abbreviation le. w, — wrong 
word — in the margin. At a conference, however, we can be more ex- 
plicit by offering alternative precision words and letting the student 
select the one that best fits his intention. Furthermore, as we offer these 
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suggestions, we know instantly whether we are getting tluough to 
the student sitting beside us. This we eannot really be sure of when 
we simply write our criticisms and suggestions—no matter bow care- 
fully we plirase them. Witli the written evaluation we can only trast 
that our" student will question us about conuneuts we have made tluit 
they do not understand. I low seldom they come to us with such ques- 
tions! 

Karly in the semester, before they are fully aware of the importance 
I give to directness and simplicit>' of expression, a few of my students 
always try the pompous approach, tlie ten-dollar words, in an attempt 
' to be impressive. Here, too, the conference facilitates correction, for 
when I encounter these windy passages, I simply ask, *A\1iat's the 
e^isential meaning . here? Can you state it more directly?" Invariably 
the student restates the idea in a less abstract manner, and he realizes 
that he could have written it that way in the first place. Here is a 
lesson in language directness that goq»s nuich further than any written 
marginal comment identifying a passage as "wordy" or "gobbledy- 
gook" or "ne<»ds simplification." llie revision can be made immediately, 
usually by the student himself. 

His invoK'ement in the evaluation process has furtlier implications 
that are even more far-reacliing. Students are often motivated to do 
more careful work because the\' see for themselves the attention their 
teacher gives to the details of their writing, especially when at the 
conference tlie teacher .^^ads for the first time something they have 
written. TlicN^ see his conftjsion when a '*mere" conmia has been 
omitted, and tlicy realize that other readers would be similarly con- 
fused. Tliey see how a word with a connotation they weren't aware of 
can destroy the desired meaning because it suggests what they never 
intended (and henceforth they might be more discriminating in their 
selection wlu»n they^tum to the thesaurus). But if. after hearing his 
teachers comments, a student still insists he is correct: still defends 
Iiis choice of languai?e, his paragraph order, his stipporting detail, at 
least tlu conference allows him this defense. The importance of this 
opportimity for student-teacher exchange, and. whenever possible, for 
the working otit of difi'erenccs, carnot be overestimated. ^ 

Soihe of the differences students and teachers encounter are the 
result of students never actually hearing their sentences and para- 
ijraphs. Whenever time permits, the nature of a sbidenfs s\'ntax neces- 
sitates it. and the student is ready for such instruction, I read aloud a 
pahipaph or more of his paper. Ho hears the soimd of his words: the 
choppiness of too many consecutivt^ly short sentences; tlie monotony 
of the same sent(Mice pattern n^pented ()\er and over. Hearing this — 
usually for the first tinu* — he acknowledges that my objections to his 
st>'le are valid and wants to !)e shown die tneans for improvement. 
Often he himself will interrupt my reading to suggest the necessary 
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aUcrations or ht least to signal dissatisfuctiuu with ulial he hears. The 
first step toward iniproveinont is, of course, ^he desire to improve, I 
have found tlie eont'e.rt»nce a means m .stinmlatiny this desire. 

Again, tins oral reading \<'ill not tal^' place at every student's con- 
ference. No single procedure should be Viployed at every conference, 
if, only for the sake of the variety needed to keep both studc»nt and 
teacher alert. For example, the student should not always be told 
initially what the strengtlis and weaknesses m his composition are; he 
often can be asked to identify them himself, ftj specify those eleiuents 
of his work with which he was most satisfied ajid those areas he still 
was skeptical about when he submitted the a.^ignment. This tech- 
nique helps to in\'olvc the student in the evaluation process even more 
fully and' prevents the conference from being theNone-sided affair it 
could tend to be. (And we all know our propensity: tto talk too much!) 
The student should also gradually iinprove in his ability at self-evalu- 
ation when the teacher uses this method of initiating tlae conference. 

Regardless of the procedure for a particular conference, the teacher 
must put d(ivvn a written summary of the major strengtm and weak- 
nesses of the composition before the roiiference is completed. This 
summary is brief but very important because it will serve both the 
student and the teaclun* as future assignments are written and evalu- 
ated. For this reason the sheets on which these summaries are wTitten 
should be readily accessible to student .and teacher alike. If students 
do not turn back to review the rfiajdr accomplishments and inade- 
quacies of past assi^nnn^nts, their writing will fail to proijrcss. And if 
teacfiers do not maintain specific awareness of their students' past 
work; they cannot effectively help their students to improve; each 
composition will be a separate entity, with little or no relationship be- 
tween one assignment and the next. 

• As the student leaves the conference, then, he should have specific 
knowledge of his work. Any effective evaluation— whether written or 
oral — should indicate the following: ^ 

1. Tlie major strengths of the composititm, especially those that can 
be applietl to futtire assignments, and those the student may not 
'be particularly avvure of but nniy just have happem»d on 

2. The major weakutvsses (especially those of organization and sup- 
port) that st'rioukly detract from the overall (juality of the com- 
pi )sition 

3. Tlie specific means by which weaknesses can be remedied (a 
positive emphasis: improvement is possible) 

4. Tlie deurce of improvcnu^nt roprescMited by this latest assign- 
ment over earlier assigninonts 

3. The ucneral (ituility ot the assittmnent jas represented by a letter 
^radc or words like ' exc(»llent," "good,"* "fair," etc.) to indicate. 
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at least approximately, how tins latest assignment has affcf ted a 
student s standing in the course 

A sixtli area, one that implicitly acconipiinies eaclhof the above items — 
and that overrides all of the others in significance — is the teachers 
demonstration of his interest in tlie individual student s work. No 
method of evaluation shows this interest better than the conforencc. 
llie emphasis, of course, must be qn the work, since a good evaluation 
, never indicts the student (-^Well, you took the lazy way out agiiin!** or 

''How much time did you spend whipping this one t\)gether?'*). If the 
quality of the work is poor, the student can easily conchido for himself 
what personal deficiencies (carelessness, indifference, or procrastina- 
tion) are responsible. If tlie teacher assesses the work and not the 
student — and that may at times be a rather, fine-line separation, re- 
quiring iu> little diplomatic skill — a conference over even the most 
miserably inept writing can still end amiably. 
} . " Mere again, however, a teacher will discover that die conference 
; evaluation will help in obtaining better^udewtJkvrijtingiiince die stu- 
; dents are less likely to submit shoddy work when they know a personal 

conference v/ith dieir teacher will be the culminating activity for a 
■ written assignment. And for those students who cannot be won over to 

the realization that writing is important and improvement possible, 
that only their best efforts are worth submitting, for those individuals 
the teacher at least can demonstrate his interest and his desire to help, 
when they are ready to take advantage .of this help. 

The conference evaluation, then, embodies, advantages that can 
have significant effect on our students' writing and their attitude toward 
writing. In a conference students have the opportunity to participate • 
in the assessment of something most of them worked hard to produce. 
And when the teacher handles the conference skillfully and tactfully, 
students no longer feel that decisioiis on tlieir work are simply being 
peremptorily handed down to them. .At times the conference facilitates 
teaching that is not possible with other t>'pes of individual evaluation, 
as when a student hears his own sentences read aloud. At other times, 
i though a teacher could as easily have written everything out and per- 
? haps have saved time doing so, student's are just more satisfied that at 
last someone had enough interest in their work to sit down to talk to 
them about it. Someone was concerned enough al)out their writing 
and enthusiastic enough about helpintj young people to better express 
themselves that he gave them personal attention. 
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